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This paper establishes a hitherto unstudied relationship between the 
Islamic futuwwa reform project of Abbasid caliph al-Nasir li-din Allah 
(term: 575-622/1180-1225) during the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, and a similar initiative by the Armenian Church in Erznkay 
(nowadays Erzincan in Turkey). At the time, the Church was also the 
secular authority, because during the second half of the century the 
Mongols had allowed the city and its province internal sovereignty 
under the Armenian bishop and his descendents. 

Youth brotherhoods were essential parts of the medieval Middle East- 
ern urban landscape, and during the first quarter of the thirteenth century 
what is known as the “reformed” or Nasiri courtly futuwwa and its lit- 
erature had penetrated the cities of Rüm Seljuk and Erzincan itself. In 
Armenian medieval literature, very scanty information on the youth 
brotherhoods is available. What is known as the Constitution in two 
parts written in 1280 for the brotherhood of Erzincan by vardapet 


! The Constitution for the brotherhood of the youth (or manuks) of the city was to 
"instruct [them] in accordance with divine commandments and the Holy Scriptures". It 
was in two parts: Definitions (sahman) and canons for the coalition of the brothers united 
by divine love in the brotherhood of the metropolis called Erznkay in 1280, and Addi- 
tional canons and advice by Yohanes vardapet Eznkayec'i for the secular manuks, who 
conduct physical and worldly lives and whom we intend to instruct in accordance with 
divine commandments and the Holy Scriptures, in order to redirect them towards spiri- 
tual virtues. Both texts are published in BAEDASARYAN 1977, pp. 220-239. Born in the 
1230s, in Erznkay, Yovhannés was ordained vardapet (doctor of theology) around 1268. 
He probably was a blood relative of the prince of the province of Ekeleac', whom he calls 
"homazgi" (of the same descent, family, see “Epistle to the Prince of Ekeleac‘”, 
E. BAEDASARYAN 1977, p. 205). Most of his works were written between 1270 and 1290. 
Like his teacher, Vardan Arewelc‘i, Yovhannes was a spokesman and delegate of the 
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Yovhannés Erznkac‘i (d.1293) ! is probably the single most important 
text available. It has no precedents or parallels in Armenian social his- 
tory. In view of the near absence of references to brotherhoods in 
Armenian histories to that time and the astonishing similarities between 
the two projects, the Nasiri futuwwa reform model provides a very 
important framework to understand and study the Armenian urban broth- 
erhoods in their broader historic context. In another respect, this fresh 
study of the subject reveals so far unnoticed dimensions in Middle East- 
ern social history and the reform project of caliph al-Nasir: through their 
“ Armenization" and continuation in Erzincan, the project and literature 
found their way into the East European Armenian diaspora. 

This paper suggests that given the nature of the Middle Eastern world 
following Seljuk then Mongol invasions, the subject of urban youth in 
the entire region constitutes a singularity and should be studied as such. 
There are some preliminary studies in the brotherhoods as of 
Xac'ikyan's initial article in 1951 and then his publication of the first 
part of the Constitution in 1962 (in Patma-Banasirakan Handes). ? 
Although possible links with Islamic urban youth coalitions are hinted at 
in most studies but the exact connection and the texts to support them 
were never drawn and discovered. 

The link established below between a reform text for the Islamic 
urban youth or futuwwa organizations and a constitution for the Armen- 
ian brotherhood of Erznkay is far more important than a textual connec- 
tion. The initiative puts the subject of Middle Eastern urbanism in radi- 
cally new perspectives, because often hypothetical conclusions will have 
to be reviewed and a new line of research be developed. Similar to many 
other aspects of Armenian studies, the subject of urban brotherhoods in 
turn is not “purely” and “properly” Armenian. It is an integral part of a 
very large and complex cultural-political context. A thorough knowledge 
of the Middle Eastern context seems to be a condition that remains to be 
fulfilled by all concerned. Indeed, as we follow urban history in the var- 
ious parts of the medieval Middle East, we realize that these youth coali- 


Armenian Church. He spent the ten years between 1270 and 1280 traveling between 
Jerusalem, Cilicia and Georgia, he then withdrew to the Monastery of St. Minas near Erz- 
incan. The Constitution was his first work there. (/bid., p. 60). Avoiding the Mongols he 
made a final journey to Cilicia in 1290. In an extensive autobiographical colophon, he 
gives eye-witness accounts of the Mamluk invasion of Cilicia in 1292, the fall of Hfomk- 
lay, the slavery of Catholicos Step'anos Hfomklayec'i, and his own persecution by *pow- 
erful men of his own circle" back in Erzincan. (See PALEAN 1963, pp. 56-57; 
BAEDASARYAN 1977, p.30.). He died in the Monastery of Aknef in Cilicia, his remains 
were brought to his hometown and buried in the Church of St. NSan. (/bid., p. 33) 
2 XAC'IKYAN 1951; XAC'IKYAN 1962. 
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tions were extra-ethnic and extra-religious social-economic phenomena, 
and the initiative of the Armenian Church to adopt and apply an Islamic 
reform program in Erzincan indicates to real similarities of circum- 
stances in the cities of the region. Consequently, just as the Arabic texts 
are essential to understand the urban brotherhoods, the brotherhood texts 
and poems by Yovhannés, and his younger compatriot and “brother” 
Costantin Erznkac‘i are in turn part of the primary sources in Arabic and 
Persian. They are relevant simultaneously for Armenian brotherhoods, 
Nasiri futuwwa, Anatolian Akhism and Middle Eastern urbanism in gen- 
eral. 

More importantly, this paper also intends to show that often described 
as the chaotic urban youth by medieval Armenian and Islamic authors, 
the folklore of these youth was in fact the groundwork for the organiza- 
tion of urban middle class secular culture in various parts of the Middle 
East. In the study of the evolution of Armenian secular cultures and arts, 
the brotherhoods must be viewed as some of the most significant factors 
typical to Middle Eastern realities and not just Armenian. Missing the 
historic connection with the regional context has seriously effected the 
studies so far available on the subject of brotherhoods. 


The fityan and the manuks: some notes on terms, origins and careers 


“Tdeology is not a reflection of life but a scheme for influencing it", 
says G. Duby.’ Only partially applicable this statement best explains 
however caliph al-Nasir’s futuwwa reform project. His ideology and its 
Armenization around half a century later, had little to do with the actual 
career of the fityan/manuks. The foundational concept in both was “true 
manhood” in the changing and unsettling world of medieval cities. 

In medieval Middle Eastern societies the ideal of manliness implied a 
young, defiant, extra-establishment, and a robust evil-fighter.^ He was a 
protagonist in folk tales and poetry, and legends like the Armenian epic 
of Sasnay Cfer, the Byzantine Digenes Akrites and the Arabic Sayyid 
Battal. 

Technically the Arabic fata (fitydn is the plural, futuwwa is the 
abstract noun) h‘adith, shabb, the Armenian manuk, ktric (brave young 
man) eritasard (young man), the Persian jawanmard or juvanmard, the 
Turkish yigit, akhi (rather, agqi) implied youth, courage, audacity, 


5 Dusy 1978, p. 20. 
4 HovHANNISYAN, 1957, p. 421. 
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honor, generosity, toughness, and not a particularly ethical person in the 
religious sense. As these images of manhood reflected stages in the evo- 
lution of urban culture and society, the reformed ideal of manliness (as 
proposed by the state and church) had normative-scriptural bases. The 
reform texts, which this paper will discuss in detail, indirectly reflected 
the realities of the urban youth in the cities, and were indeed ideologies 
to control them. 

In pre-Islamic culture, the term fata was a noun and used in the sin- 
gular. It meant young, rigorous man, valiant in warfare, noble and 
chivalrous. “The semi-legendary model for it in ancient Arabian society 
was H'atim al-Tayy.? When the term was granted to the early heroes of 
Islamic wars, and used for ‘Ali in particular, the concept entered the cul- 
ture as a description of personal excellence. The term futuwwa appeared 
in "ascetic and mystical manuscripts of the tenth century", but in this 
context it had little to do with urban futuwwa.* 

As of the eighth century, the ah‘dath, fityàn, 'ayyarün, awbash, and 
runüd (the term varied depending on location and context) appeared. 
The term ah‘dath is the plural of h‘adath or juvenile, youth, minor. It is 
the exact synonym of Armenian tlayahasak manuk, a phrase often used 
by Yovhannes Erznkac’i. The Syrian ah‘dath also called the “rabble”, 
are first mentioned by Ibn al-‘Adim in his narrative of the siege of 
Aleppo by Nicephor Phocas in 962.’ Mainly jobless people, these young 
men were often involved in local struggles for the control of urban 
resources. Sometimes, they also fought for the protection of their cities 
and played a role analogous to that of the shurt‘a (police). By the latter 


5 CAHEN 1965, p.961; HOVHANNISYAN 1961. 

€ MASSIGNON 1963, p. 396. 

7 Al-Basasiri relates that while traveling through Aleppo in 450/1058, he found the 
ah‘dath of the city more powerful than the governor. In 490-491/1098, Turkish Aqsunqur 
appointed a certain Barakat b. al-Faris al-Fü ‘I known as al-Mujann, as the ra is (chief) of 
the city. The latter was the leader of the shut’t’ar, the qut't'à ‘ al-t'uruq and the dhu‘‘ar 
(or mob, highway robbers, rogues), or simply the ah‘dath and competed with the Turkish 
ruler of the city Rid‘wan ibn Tutush in influence and wealth. He was eventually captured 
and after silently watching the execution of his two sons, he was killed on the Bab al- 
Faraj square of Aleppo. (See IBN AL-‘ADIM 1954, pp. 140-141). The Fatimids too had a 
hard time controlling these factions. In 999 the ah‘dath of Damascus drove the Fatimid 
governor away and caliph al-H'akim (996-1021) had to send Berber troops to control 
them. The notables of Damascus were secretly supporting the ah‘dath and pretending to 
submit to the Fatimids. (IBN AL-‘ADIM 1954, pp. 133-139). In 358/969 the shut‘ t'ar al- 
ah‘dath of Damascus fought the Maghribi troops of the Fatimids. The operation was led 
by their ra’is, al-Shartf Abu'l-Qasim Ah'mad known as al" Aqiqi who practically was the 
ra'is of the city too. Internally divided into rival groups, they “joined ranks in the face of 
enemies" acting independently of city notables. (Also see Ibn al-Qalanist, Dhayl Tarikh 
Dimashq, Beirut, 1908, pp. 53-54.) 
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part of the tenth century they constituted a power to be reckoned with. 
During the first half of the twelfth century, for example, the ah‘dath of 
Damascus, virtually controlled the city.’ 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries there were also Armenian 
ah‘dath-type groups in north Syria, Aleppo, the valley of the Orontes 
and in the troops of Yaghi Siyan, the Turkish governor of Antioch.’ Ibn 
al-‘Adim’s version of the story of Firüz al-Zarrdd, the chief of the 
zarradün or the armor-makers in Antioch (who betrayed their master 
Yaghi Siyan and opened the gates before the Franks) suggests such a 
coalition in the service of the governor. At the same time, there were 
Armenian fighters in the Frankish armies too, but while the former were 
mainly local militant figures of heterodox background, the latter were 
provided by the Cilician Armenian princes in the north. The zarradiin 
(in Ibn al-‘Adim’s version) who were guarding one of the towers of 
Antioch, can be seen as the first evidence of Armenian professional 
paramilitary urban groups in Syria. There were such in Georgia later on. 
According to Matthew of Edessa, it was at the hands of urban bandits 
(the word in the manuscript is h‘adad, which in my opinion is the 
transliteration of the Arabic A'adáth, singular of ah‘ddath) that the 
Byzantine appointed Armenian governor of Antioch Vasak Pahlawuni 
was assassinated around 1074. The city was taken over by the “rene- 
gade" Philaretus the Armenian master of Germanica (called an “Anti- 
Christ" by Matthew, for his conversion to Islam ). It was dissident fac- 
tions and local “bandits” (a word used to refer to heterodox militant 
figures) that formed the power base and associates of this powerful fig- 
ure. !0 

From the ninth century to the end of the thirteenth, there were 
ah‘dath, fityan and 'ayyarün in almost all the cities of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
also in Khurasan, Nishapür, T'üs, Balkh, Bukhara, even in Samarqand. !! 
Since it was normal for any fata or juvanmard to have a career, the 
redundant jobless, the men of disclaimed occupations, wage workers, 
minorities, and foreigners attempted to find a place in society by creat- 


5 Their chief was a semi-official figure also called ra’is al-balad or “chief of the 
city". They took part in official processions as the private guard of the prince. It was at 
their hands that the Isma'1lr Nizart Assassins were massacred in 522/1128, (See CAHEN 
1958, pp. 235-237). 

? See IBN AL-‘ADIM 1954, pp. 134-135, 127. While Yaghi Siyan, the Seljuk ruler of 
Antioch at the time, was trying to escape after the city fell to the Franks, he was attacked 
and killed by an Armenian, or several of them from Armanaz. (See IBN AL- "Aptw 1954, 
p. 135, n3). 

10 See DADOYAN 2001. 

!! CAHEN 1959, pp. 25-55, p. 44. 
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ing careers for themselves through some kind of class action and 
involvement.”? A clear distinction must therefore be made between the 
phenomenon of ah‘dath, *ayyarün and the rest on the one hand, and the 
idealized futuwwa. These factions marked the beginnings of social con- 
sciousness in urban society and culture. 17 Sects, such as the Armenian 
Gorgueans of the thirteenth century, and the Sunni Nubuwiyya of Syria 
(of whom Arab traveler from Spain Ibn Jubayr speaks!^) sometimes pen- 
etrated the youth organizations and controlled them. Though often inci- 
dental, the link between sect and futuwwa is very intriguing. 

In Armenian literature, terms like manuk and manktawag appeared 
around the middle of the eleventh century. * Brother-houses" (“efbayra- 
noc'") were said to have opened in Armenian cities at the end of the 
ninth century,? but no links can be established between these institu- 
tions and the urban manuks of later periods, as some Armenian scholars 
tend to do so. Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that the cities in 
Armenia and the wider region developed during and after the tenth cen- 
tury. Consequently, urban organizations could only accompany and fol- 
low urbanism not prior to it. Generally, medieval Armenian historians 
seem to have taken the ktričs and manuks for granted and provided very 
little information on them. Their dissident and chaotic nature may have 
been a factor in the marginalization of the subject.!ó 

The word Ktric is the exact equivalent of the Arabic fata. It is both an 
adjective and a noun, and replaced the word manuk in the early four- 
teenth century. Earlier on and otherwise, the term was also used as an 
epithet. An obscure and almost epic Ghuz-Turkoman warlord is referred 
to in Arabic sources (and Matthew of Edessa) as Ktric' Arisighi; he was 
the leader of the Yaruqis (also known as Nawikis and Yawiqis) during 
the middle of the eleventh century. Again, in the final battle for the royal 
palace of the last Fatimid caliph al-‘Adid in 1171, the guards who per- 
ished in the fire were said to be members of a militant group of Armen- 
ian ktric's whom Sufean (the source of this information with no refer- 
ence) calls “Armed Armenian Ktričs”.!" It is of course possible that 
these ktričs were fragments of the juyushiyya forces in the Fatimid Army 
established by Muslim Armenian vizier Badr al-Jamali (d.1094) about a 
century ago. They were mainly Armenian (mostly Muslim too) and 


12 [bid., p. 48. 

13 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

14 IBN JUBAYR 1952. 

15 HOVHANNISYAN 1957, p. 372. 
16 AT‘OYAN 1965, p. 44. 

17 SUFEAN 1928, p. 23, p. 580. 
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remained so to the end. Elsewhere, I have suggested cases of fusion 
between Armenian urban youth, militant sectarians, and mercenaries 
(serving the Seljuks and Arabs) in Upper Mesopotamia and al-Shàm or 
Greater Syria around the middle of the eleventh century.!? 

The word efbayr and in particular “secular brother" (hasarakac‘ or 
asxarhakan etbayr) was the most common term for urban youth during 
the thirteenth century and later periods. During the sixteenth century we 
frequently encounter the term ktricatber (or brave brother). 

There is a view that the Armenian urban brotherhoods were exten- 
sions of medieval Armenian paramilitary sport organizations. At'oyan, 
the author of this hypothesis, observes that in the cities of Armenia and 
Iran there were training centers for boys, who were classified into age 
groups as follows: adolescents (ttayahasak) 14-16 years old; juniors 
(patani) 17-18 years old; young men (eritasard) 19-25 years old; 
seniors (mecahasak) 25 and over. The “national” ideal of toughness and 
physical fitness, he says, was at the core of “manliness”, and the urban 
youth organizations simply inherited the legacy. However, as men- 
tioned earlier, there is no literature to establish a connection between 
sports or other organizations typical of early and pagan cultures, and the 
urban manuks. There can be no social change in a vacuum and the urban 
youth organizations needed more or less developed urban contexts to be 
organized. Sports do not mark urban culture, they existed in rural con- 
texts too. Furthermore, in medieval cultures the ideal of physical 
prowess and courage for a man was as universal as physical beauty and 
meekness for a woman. At'oyan's account of the beginnings of the 
Armenian youth coalitions in the institution of sports groups overlooks 


1$ See DADOYAN 2001, pp. 159-183. 

1? AT‘OYAN 1965, p. 140. It seems that girls too took part in sports and wrestling. See 
Matenadaran- Ms. #515, fol 27b; # 3569, fol 28a. The following is the list of sources 
At'oyan has in support of his view that para-military sports constituted an important insti- 
tution in medieval Armenian culture, although they do not link them with urban youth: 
- Bank Kotbac‘i, Refutation of the Sects [Etc Atandoc‘], Venice: 1826, pp. 56-57. 

- Elishé, Works [Matenagrut'iwn], Venice, St. Lazar, 1859, 164; of the same author, His- 
tory of the Vardanank' [Patmut‘iwn Vardananc’], Tbilisi, 1887, p. 176. 

- P'awstos Buzand, History of the Armenians [Patmut'iwn Hayoc‘], Erevan: 1947, 
pp. 279-289. 

- Agat'angelos, History [Patmut'iwn], Venice: 1826, pp. 44-47. 

- Lazar P'arpec'i, History of the Armenians [Patmut‘iwn Hayoc'], Venice: 1873, p. 337. 
- Yovhan Mamikonean, History of Taron [Patmut'iwn Taronoy], Erevan: 1941, pp. 134- 
136. 

- Sebeos, History of Heraclius [Patmut'iwn i Heracle], Erevan: 1939, p. 57. 

- Yovhannes Kat'olikos, History [Patmut‘iwn], Jerusalem: 1867, p. 304. 

- Step‘anos Asolik Taronec‘i, Universal History [Tiezerakan Patmut'iwn], Paris: 1859, 
Book III. 
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the patterns and specifities of the development of urbanism in Middle 
Eastern cities. It also misses the social significance and role of futuwwa 
and manuk’s coalitions. 

Another strategy to trace the beginnings of the phenomenon of Armen- 
ian urban youth coalitions takes the appearance of the term manktawag 
(or elder of manuks, awag means senior, leader) in literature. An inscrip- 
tion of the year 1060 on the south wall of the Church of Gosh in Arme- 
nia is the so far known earliest example. The word manktavag appears 
among the contributors to the construction of the church, hence the exis- 
tence of manuks.?? Based on similar cases, Xac'ikyan and others believe 
that urban youth brotherhoods were already active in all Armenian cities 
during the twelfth century.”! But although the possibility is quite real, the 
literary record is very scarce. Many seem to overlook the fact that the 
institution of maktawags was pagan and indigenous to the Middle Eastern 
region. In the Additional Canons, the second part of the Constitution, 
Yovhannés Erznkac’i establishes this fact: “The world is full of various 
customs and types of people, he says. There are certain figures known as 
‘elder-of-youth’ (manktawag) who take adolescent youths (tayahasak 
manuk) as their adopted sons (wordegir), and grant them belts (goti, or 
zunnar, as he puts it sometimes). Nothing could eradicate this tradition, 
for it was ancient [i.e., pagan], sweet and pleasurable to those who fol- 
lowed it. Since it was a physical (marmnakan) and worldly practice/cus- 
tom applied in ignorance, we took the initiative to write advice and guide 
the manktawags in the right path. It is by knowledge, wisdom and the 
Holy Scriptures that this tradition must be practiced and not be allowed to 
be contaminated with evil, ignorance and confusion” .?? 

The passage and similar references in the Constitution of Erznkac’i do 
not assist us in locating the beginnings of the Armenian urban brother- 
hoods of manuks, as we know them. It only shows that the ancient insti- 
tution of manktawag/manuk was adopted in the urban coalitions, as it 
was in the case of the Islamic futuwwa and many Middle Eastern eso- 
teric sects. In the furuwwa, there were elders or kabirs who adopted 
junior youth or saghirs, and the relationship was sometimes described as 
a father-son (abb/ibn) bond. The pattern in many versions was also com- 
mon to Kurdish tribal religions like the Bektashis, Ahl-1-H'aqq, and oth- 
ers. The junior was the murid (a disciple-novice) and the elder was his 
wakil (his spiritual depute-representative-tutor). 


20 See BANASER 1903, p. 27; BAEDASARYAN 1977, p. 68. 
21 XAC'IKYAN 1962, p. 366. 
22 ADDITIONAL CANONS, p. 231. 
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The first direct mention of militant Armenian manuks in north Syria 
and generally in Upper Mesopotamia is found in the Chronicle of 
Matthew of Edessa (or Matt'eos Ufhayec‘i, d. circa 1140). According to 
his story, in the Lent of the year 1120, a group of eighty manuks arrived 
in Antioch led by their manktawag. Armed with batons and knives, they 
were escorting a caravan that was carrying the dried fish or tarex of 
Lake Van in the northeast. As they were banqueting in the market place, 
some natives of the city attacked them. Judging from the number of 
casualties the skirmish caused, their retaliation was heavy, but peace was 
eventually made and the manuks left for home after their enemies were 
“persuaded” to “swear by the Cross and the Bible" never to transgress 
again. 73 

As of the tenth century, Armenian dissident and often militant fac- 
tions of heterodox backgrounds diffused throughout Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria and further south. What is known as the Armenian Period 
in Fatimid Egypt (1074-1171) was simply the culmination of large 
scale Armenian involvement in the Middle East. In medieval Arab his- 
tories and chronicles of the Crusaders, there are many references to 
Armenian mercenaries and ah‘dath of heterodox background. Some of 
these were known as “Muslim Armenian fighters”, others were simply 
“Paulician” Armenians or Armenian Sun Worshippers (shamsiyya 
Arman ). The evidence shows that by their career and culture, these 
groups were part of the urban fityan of the Abbasid world. The term 
ktrié used by Sufean (above) can be linked (with no proof however) to 
Armenian urban youth acting as mercenaries too.” Yovhannés and his 
compatriot Kostandin, and later on Matt‘éos Julayec‘i, Kirakos Gan- 
jakec‘i and Grigor Tat‘ewac‘i describe conditions in Armenian cities 
similar to others in the region. It is not surprising at all to find general 
patterns of urban development in all areas, and in a city like Erzincan. 
As this paper proposes, the conditions in this city were such that the 
Nasiri futuwwa reform project and its literature would find a natural 
milieu to be adopted by the local Armenians and be completely assim- 
ilated into the culture. 


23 MATTHEW OF EpzsssA 1898, p. 226; 1973, p. 148. 

24 For the subject see DADOYAN, 1997. After the fall of Antioch to the Franks in 
1098, Yaght Siyan, the Seljuk ruler of the city, was trying to escape when he was attacked 
by an Armenian peasant — or several of them — from Armanaz in the valley of the 
Orontes. (See IBN AL-' ApiM 1954, p. 135, n3). In an earlier episode of Yaghi Siyan's mil- 
itary career, Ibn al-‘Adim mentions that he had many Armenians in his troops. (/bid., 
127) 
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Erzincan or Erznkay on the upper reaches of the Euphrates was a cos- 
mopolitan metropolis with a predominantly Armenian population. It was 
endowed with an exotic nature. Situated between Daranali and Mananali 
(two traditionally sectarian regions in central north Asia Minor), and the 
great trade routes, the area was soon urbanized and became a meeting 
place for various peoples and cultures.’ The city was under the Seljuks 
throughout their rule except for a brief period, until the Mongols occu- 
pied it first in 1243 then in early 1250s.” They allowed the province 
internal sovereignty under the church’ and maintained reasonably good 
relations with the people.? 

In the year 1294 Marco Polo visited the city and recorded his admira- 
tion at its beauty and prosperity. A later traveler, Ibn Battuta in turn gave 
valuable information on the cities and akhis of Asia Minor.” During this 
period, Erzincan consolidated its position as a leading urban, cultural 
and artisanal center in the Armenian and Islamic worlds. In addition to 
its reputation as city of wine, pleasures and moral license, it was also a 
center for learning and trade. There was a rich merchant class and many 
carried titles of xoja and paron.? Since the city was famous for its 
crafts, Xa¢‘ikyan believes that the brotherhoods must have been profes- 
sional coalitions and as such, had mixed membership.?! 

The identification of the Armenian manuks with professional associa- 
tions by many Armenologists has indeed drastically eclipsed the subject. 
While urban youth existed as of the ninth century, the artisanal coali- 
tions appeared after the thirteenth century, during the Mongol period. 
These groups maintained a good deal of the structural and organizational 


25 For the city of Erzincan see: XAC'IKYAN 1951, pp. 73-84, 74; K'URTEAN 1953; 
KiRAKOS GANJAKEC'I 19 61; SRAPYAN 1958; BAEDASARYAN 1977. 

26 KIRAKOS GANJAKEC'I 1961 p. 284; BAEDASARYAN, 1977, p. 14. 

27 SRAPYAN 1958, pp. 13-14; BAEDASARYAN, 1977, p. 19. 

28 There were Armenians in the Mongol armies, and during the second invasion on the 
city, some helped their compatriots. Few names have been recorded: Awag, Sahan&ah, 
Vahram, ‘Abdallah, Jalal, H‘asan, etc. (See BAEDASARYAN p. 11). King Het'um I of Cili- 
cia is said to have made a secret visit to Mongol Manku Khan's camp during 1254, and 
on his way, he passed through Erzincan. (See K'URTEAN, 1953, pp. 114-115.) 

2 See a summary of Ibn Battüta by ACARYAN 1940. K'urtean mentions the name of a 
certain akhi in Erzincan, called Niz‘am ed-din. (K'URTEAN, 1953, p. 285.) 

30 Kostandin Erznkac’i has a poem dedicated to a certain “brother” Paron Amir Polin 
Kalaymach, who in 1336 copied a collection of his poems. (See Mekhitarist Library Ms. 
#103, Venice, fols 3-181, Colophon: pp. 181-182. For the poem see SRAPYAN, 1962, 
pp. 195-198. 

51 XAC'IKYAN 1951, p. 78. 
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patterns of earlier futuwwa and Anatolian Akhism, but they were differ- 
ent phenomena. The record is quite ample and there is even a rare text of 
the eighteenth century from Erzrum for example, about the relations 
between Armenian artisans and the local Turkish futuvvet. Furthermore, 
artisanal coalitions needed more advanced levels of urban and economic 
development. According to Matt‘éos Julayec'i (d. 1420's), during his 
time, the urban population of Armenia had already distinct classes. 
There were, he relates, the vagrant men with no specific employment, 
home or city; those who lived casually; thieves and brigands; unskilled 
laborers (mSak); skilled artisans (aruestawork'); “messengers” like dal- 
laks and private envoys (banahogut'iwn); men of judicial careers; schol- 
ars and men of learning; monastics who lived by worship; people of 
authority in both secular and religious institutions. No mention is made 
of merchants and youth brotherhoods, even though they seem to fit into 
the first three categories.” 

Between the Byzantine west and Islamic east, Erzincan was a gateway 
to and from Islamic civilization, 23 and a haven for heterodox trends 
(despite the powerful position of the church and the great number of 
monasteries in and around the city).?^ It had a large Muslim community 
and it was through the Isma‘ilis, as I have suggested elsewhere, that 
Yovhannes had access to the Epistles of the Brethren of Purity or Rasa’il 
Ikhwàn al-Safa’, a tenth century esoteric Islamic encyclopedia from al- 
Basra. Views from the writings of Islamic Philosophers was a brief and 
selective summary of the latter, which was also the source for two cos- 
mological treatises he wrote after 1280.°5 

The Constitution of Erznkac’i is the single most powerful proof of the 
existence of urban brotherhoods in Erzincan and other Armenian cities.*° 
In the late fourteenth century, Grigor Tat'ewac'i describes four cate- 
gories of “secular brotherhoods”, distinguished by language, location, 
culture and occupation." T‘ovma Mecop’ec’i establishes their active 


32 Marr*Eos J‘utayec‘l, Mt. Ms. #1402. Also see XAC‘IKYAN, 1956), pp. 57-84, 
pp. 75-76. 

55 Judging by the information about the city, its dialect, literature and folklore, there 
were close contacts between the various communities. Yovhannés himself is said to have 
had an affair with the daughter of a local mulla. There exists a poem dedicated to the sub- 
ject, ascribed to him. (See YOVHANNES ERZNKAC'1 1986, pp. 44-49.) 

34 K'URTEAN 1953, p. 272. When compelled to emigrate, many of the scholars at the 
schools of Erzinjan took its cultural legacy to the mainland in the east. Yovhan Orotnec'i 
and Grigor Tat'ewac'i are said to have spent some time there. 

35 The connection was established in a book by this article in DADOYAN 1991. 

36 XAC'IKYAN 1951, p. 78. 

37 GRIGOR TAT'EWAC'I Ms. # 5732, fol 153a. 
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role in the context of his accounts of Mongol invasions. He relates that 
led by their manktavag Martiros a group of manuks participated in the 
defense of the city of Kolb," In Erzrum the name of a manktawag 
appears in the colophon of a manuscript of the year 1283. ?? 


Caliph al-Nagir’s Futuwwa reform: ideology, strategy, and diffusion in 
Asia Minor 


After the weakening of the caliphate in Baghdad and the growth of 
cities, the urban youth organizations became part of the social-cultural 
evolution and presented serious challenges to authority in many respects. 
Caliph al-Nasir’s initiative to reform and control these large factions had 
both political and ideological objectives. Taeschner, Jawad and many 
Arab historians concentrate on the latter, while Massignon, Cahen, 
Mason and others see it as part of the caliph’s strategy to recover some of 
the lost significance and influence of the caliphate.*° Born in 553/1158 
and proclaimed caliph at twenty-two, al-Nasir remained in power for 
forty-five years (575-622/1180-1225), with negligible control over Egypt 
and Syria, where Kurdish Salah‘ ed-din Ayyubi’s conquests against the 
Crusaders had overshadowed the spiritual status of the caliphate. Effec- 
tively controlling only as far as al-Basra, Wasit' and H'illa, and apart 
from the bay'a (public consent) to his authority, the caliph was practi- 
cally the head of just another faction.*! Amidst perpetual clashes between 
the various parties (or aA'záb) of the ‘ayydrin, al-Nasir sought ways of 
restoring the centrality and supremacy of the caliphate. He did indeed 
recover some of his caliphal presence through personal omnipresence 
(like secret journeys through the city and a large network of spies), and 
more importantly, through his politics of interplay of alliances with the 
controversial and heterodox elements in the Islamic world. 

Described as the “most complex and fascinating caliph”, al-Nasir left 
a self-portrait: it was a low relief on the T'alisman Gate in Baghdad 


38 T‘ovMA MECOP'Ec'1 1860, p. 18. Also see BAEDASARYAN 1977, p. 63. 

3 XAC'IKYAN 1962, p. 366. 

40 Mason 1972, pp. 85-86. For this figure see See HARTMANN 1975. Ibn Jubayr 
reports seeing the caliph during his visit to Baghdad in 580/1225. He describes him as a 
man of average height and wiry build, with very fair skin and hair, dressed in Turkish 
style. He was the son of Zumurrud, a Turkish woman once married to the son of Gilic 
Arslan; she was a Sufi sympathizer and supporter. Along with one of his wives and son 
‘Alī, she was one of the few people the caliph ever consulted and trusted. See CAHEN 
1953, pp. 18-22. 

^! [bid., pp. 90-91. 
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(made in 618/1221), where he is depicted in a regal position, sitting 
between two dragons: Jalal ed-din H‘asan (d. 1221), the leader of the 
Isma‘ili Assassins of Alamüt, and Khwarizmshah ‘Alā’ ed-din Muh‘am- 
mad (d. 1220).*? Jalal ed-din, whose Assassins (or al-h‘ashshashin) had 
previously liquidated two Abbasid caliphs, made a most unexpected 
move by publicly denouncing his Isma‘tli faith and anathematizing Ala- 
mit, the spiritual-military stronghold of the Nizart Isma'ilis. He even 
declared his conversion to Sunni Islam in 608/1211. On his part, al- 
Nasir was also concerned with improving his popularity among both the 
Shri and Sunni Muslims; he raised the former to high posts and built 
the Ghaybat al-Mahdi shrine in Samarra’ and generously contributed to 
the renovation of the holy city of Mecca and the Ka‘ba there." The 
strangest of al-Nasir's alliances was with the people of the Balad al- 
Bat‘a’ih‘a, an independent enclave, fifty miles wide and two hundred 
miles long extending from the south of Küfa to al-Basra. For a while he 
used these people as hired killers, he then dismantled their state. 
Al-Nasir’s involvement in the futuwwa and its propaganda in Syria 
and Asia Minor were part of his political maneuvering to regain some of 
the prestige of the caliphate, as mentioned earlier. In 578/1182 (or 
583/1188-9) he “officialized a dissident branch of a trade guild which 
had existed in Baghdad since the mid-tenth century and called it Nigabat 
al-Futuwwa” (syndicate of the futuwwa). *° According to some sources, 
during the same year al-Nasir was initiated to the futuwwa and was 
invested with the libds (official costume) by the head of this futuwwa, 
al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Yüsuf b. S'alih* al-Baghdadri. In al-Dha- 
habr's Ta’rikh al-Islam, we read the following: “‘Abd al-Jabbar b. 
Yusuf b. S'alih* al-Baghdadi, shaykh of the futuwwa and its ra’is, the 
pearl of the throne... [with] no equal in muruwwa and ‘asabiyya 
[courage-valiance and loyalty-integrity]... withdrew [from the world] for 
the adoration of God... The Imam al-Nasir summoned him, was affili- 
ated to him and received the /ibas from him. During the same year, ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar departed for a pilgrimage, but he died in the holy place and 
was buried in the month of Dhul'-Hijja".*" Al-Nasir’s reform project for 
the futuwwa in Baghdad was launched over a decade later, in the year 


42 Ibid., p. 116. 

55 Ibid., pp. 104-105. 

^* Ibid., pp. 116-117. 

55 Ibid., p. 102 n.51. 

46 Thid., p. 119. 

47 Bibliothèque Nationale de France, Ms. #1582, fol 111, See CAHEN, 1953, pp. 18-22, 
p. 18. 
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590/1194, according to al-Qadisi (a contemporary of al-Nasir, continua- 
tor of al-Muntaz‘am of Ibn al-Jawzi ).^? 

The year 601/1204 saw violent clashes between the fitydn and the 
*ayyárün of Baghdad. The situation deteriorated further, in 604/1207 fol- 
lowing an incident which occurred within his own party (bayt), between 
his most favorite slave Najah' and some companions of vizier Nasir ed- 
din al-‘Alawi, the caliph summoned the “heads of the parties of the 
fityan” (ru'üs al-ah‘zab). The vizier Ibn Mahdi read the decree (man- 
shür) written by Mu'ayyid ed-din, the katib diwan al-insha’ on the ninth 
of Safar, 604; it was then signed by the leaders of the futuwwa. The fol- 
lowing is a literal and broad summary of the decree: 

The Amir al-Mu’minin ‘Ali b. Abr T'alib is the origin (asl) of the 
futuwwa, its source (manba‘) and the locus (manjam) of its noble 
virtues. To him and no other are the fityan affiliated. It is on the perfec- 
tion of his futuwwa that the definitions of its law (A'udüd al-shar*) are 
founded, because it is the Prophet ‘Alt who is taken as the model 
(mithal) of the purity and the impeccability of his personal conduct in 
the umma [Islamic nation]. It is in ‘AlT’s futuwwa that the laws of Islam 
find their highest expression and embodiment. To suggest a direct link 
and to present the latter as the successor of the former as the ideal fata, 
analogies are drawn between ‘Ali and al-Nasir. The legal part of the 
decree follows: “He who kills a friend... spills blood or commits any 
act forbidden by the Law, will be located, prosecuted and expelled from 
the circle of the futuwwa (dé rat al-futuwwa). He will find his punish- 
ment in after life as well. Furthermore, those who provide refuge to the 
criminals will be treated similarly. Whenever a fata kills a fata of his 
own party (A'izb), his futuwwa will be annulled. If a fata kills a police in 
al-Nasir’s land, he and the chief of his party will lose their futuwwa and 
be punished. Let everyone be made aware of this decree and be confined 
to its terms”. ^? 

Al-Nasir’s decree practically canceled all the other urban youth orga- 
nizations and legalized only his futuwwa, in which he proclaimed him- 
self the qibla, i.e., the central authority and the ground support. The doc- 


48 Cited in Sibt‘ b. al-Jawzi, Mir’at al-Zamán, (ed) Jewett, 280. According to this 
source, during the year 590/1194 “the caliph spilled the blood of the traveling pigeons 
and strangled them and erased their trace. He then bred their offspring, sent them to the 
mashhads and trained them to fly back to Baghdad. He assigned the task to gdd‘i of the 
qadis Ibn al-Nacari and Yusuf al-‘Uqab, the chief of the fityan" . These newly trained 
pigeons were classified under twelve categories, each named after one of the twelve 
Imams. 

4 JAWAD, Introduction 1958, pp. 58-63. The decree is on pp. 64-66. 
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ument also raised both the person of the caliph and the caliphate to the 
status of the ultimate reference for the futuwwa. The caliphate presented 
itself as the only institution in charge of maintaining the Islamic Law or 
the Shari'a. Since the futuwwa included men of all layers of society, “it 
was as if he conceived his futuwwa as a microcosmic Muslim commu- 
nity within the macrocosmic umma", the unity of which lay in him. Al- 
Nasir encouraged everyone to adhere (i/tih‘dq) to the futuwwa and take 
part in its rituals. These rites included the drinking of ritual salt-water, 
the wearing of the trousers (sarawil al-futuwwa), the shadd or fastening 
of the belt, the oath and reading special texts. The caliph highly valued 
physical fitness and encouraged sports, in particular crossbow shooting 
and breeding of pigeons, of which he was the qibla too. “In effect, says 
Mason, he was attempting an ‘asabiyya and coherent polity through the 
futuwwa... analogous to the ‘asabiyya and coherence provided by Ibn 
Hubayra through the H‘anbalite school or madhhab” 5? 

In the same year, 604/1207, al-Nasir also received his ijaza (license) 
as transmitter of A'adith (Islamic Tradition) from the doctors of the four 
schools, and in 607/1210, “he began to speak ex cathedra, as it were" to 
the representatives of the four schools plus the Süfis in Damascus “on 
conditions of sound authority". Since then, the Nasirt futuwwa became 
an instrument of Abbasid propaganda in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor and 
Iran. The caliphal emissaries took the libds al-futuwwa (or the costume) 
and the literature to various locations. After al-Nasir, his son al-Z‘ahir, 
showed no interest, but his prematurely deceased son ‘Ali was a sup- 
porter of futuwwa and a leader. Al-Mustansir (623-640/1226-1242), 
attempted to resume his grandfather's policy of alliances with different 
groups (like the Twelver Shi‘ts). He founded the Mustansiriyya 
Madrassa and activated relations with regional powers, but the Mongol 
conquests put a drastic end to the caliphate. ?! 


Nasiri Futuwwa and Anatolian Akhism 


The immediate context of the Armenian brotherhoods is Anatolian 
Akhism, which Taeschner defines as the "specific form assumed by 
futuwwa organizations in late and post-Seljukid Anatolia” .*? Prior to the 
Nasiri courtly akhilik (brotherhood and/or futuwwa) there, Sifis in the 


5 Mason 1972, p. 120. 
5! Ibid., pp. 121-123. 
52 TAESCHNER 1965, p. 966; CAHEN, 1953, pp. 81-91, p. 81. 
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Iranian world were also referred to as akhis. The Süfi saint Shaykh Akhi 
Faraj al-Zanjani was said to have led a mystical order in the north west 
of Iran. The Persian poet Niz‘ami (d. 1141), a spiritual disciple of al- 
Zanjani,? and Akhi Turk of the thirteenth century from Urmya are 
examples. In general, it is established that there were akhis on north 
western Iran and Urmya,™ and cults, like that of Abū Muslim among the 
Anatolian akhis, indicate to Iranian origins.?? 

The veneration of ‘Ali by the Sunni akhi organizations and their 
adherence to the Salmanian traditions (particularly by the artisanal 
brotherhoods), provide some ground for the above opinion. Today, the 
urban and non-professional character of Anatolian Akhilik and its origi- 
nation in northwest Iran and further east is taken for granted. 

With respect to professional brotherhoods in the whole of Asia Minor, 
the role and culture of Greek and Armenian craftsmen there are factors 
to be taken into serious consideration. These highly skilled artisans had 
their groupings, their guild norms and tended to have their own quarters 
in the markets. Otherwise, artisanal brotherhoods were post-Mongol 
phenomena. Based on the legend of Akhi Evran (thirteenth century), the 
protector of tanners and gardeners, G. Vajda suggests the existence of a 
guild-oriented akhi confraternity during the Seljuk period 28 but the view 
is challenged by others like Cahen. Urban coalitions, he explains, devel- 
oped as soon as city life was organized in Rim Seljuk and not earlier.? 

Al-Nasir’s futuwwa reached Asia Minor through Shaykh Majd ed-din 
Ish‘aq, the envoy of Seljuk Sultan Kayka'üs to caliph al-Nasir in Bagh- 
dad. The Shaykh was authorized by the caliph to “confer the /ibas", but 
more importantly, he was given as “source book of futuwwa procedure 
and structure, a copy of Kitab al-Futuwwa, written in 608/1211 by Ibn 
al-Mi‘mar, a H'anbali traditionalist and jurisconsult of Baghdad (d. 
646/1248)” (most of the comparative analysis in this paper takes this 
work as a model reference). At the same time, Qad'1 Burhan ed-din, a 
contemporary of Kayka'üs served as the caliph’s emissary to Armenia. 
Thus, courtly futuwwa, called akhilik penetrated Anatolia through the 
initiation of Rim Seljuk Sultan ‘Izz ed-din Kayka'üs I, when he 
received the libds of al-Nasir’s futuwwa in 611/1214.58 Since the fu- 


5 See CAHEN, 1953, p. 82. 

5* TAESCHNER 1965, p. 966. 
55 TAESCHNER, "Akt", p. 322. 
96 VAJDA, 1934, pp. 79-88. 

57 CAHEN 1968, pp. 195-196. 
58 Thid., p. 340. 
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tuwwa reflected the ideals of the Islamic Umma and manliness in that 
context, the initiative also served the need of the Seljuk empire to be rec- 
ognized by and become part of the Islamic world and umma.>? 

Kayka’tis was faithful to the futuwwa to the end. In 618/1221, during 
the term of his successor ‘Ala’ ed-din Kaykubad I (616-634/1219-1236), 
“the great Shaykh Abū H‘afs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (al-Nasir's theologi- 
cal advisor) came to Konya as ambassador. Amongst other duties, he 
performed futuwwa rituals” of initiation too. The mystical orientation of 
al-Suhrawardi remolded the ideology and rites in Sift terms. Sufism and 
futuwwa ideals converged and generated new and predominantly reli- 
gious models. 

The recruitment of Seljuk rulers and the personal appeal of envoys 
like al-Suhrawardi, contributed to the diffusion of the Näs futuwwa 
in the region. Akhis appeared after the middle of the thirteenth century 
in Konya, Adalya, Ankara, Eskişehir, Kirgehir, Harput, Erzincan, and 
other locations. However, the “impetus from courtly futuwwa does 
not seem to be solely responsible for the development of Akhilik” 
there, as Taeschner points out. © In addition to Ibn al-Mi‘mar’s and 
al-Suhrawardr's books, another didactic book by al-Khartabirti enti- 
tled Tuh ‘fat al-Wasdayda were available. The latter was dedicated to the 
memory of al-Nasir’s favorite son ‘Alt (d. 1215/ 612). Al-Khartabirti 
was a member of ‘Ali’s futuwwa group and as he mentions in the 
introduction, the ideas expounded in the book, were those of his mas- 
ter.°! 

After the first quarter of the thirteenth century, al-Nasir’s futuwwa 
texts were available in central, northeastern Asia Minor and western 
Armenia. They became sources for numerous treatises or futuvvetnames 
in Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Armenian (i.e., the Constitution for the 
brotherhood of Erzincan). The works of Ahmad Ardabili and other 
Naàsiri authors were available around 689/1290 in northeastern Anato- 
lia. After the waning of Seljukid power, there was a sort of rapproche- 
ment between the Turkoman princes and the akhis. By the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when the Seljuks had lost most of their influence, the 
akhi organizations even managed to form petty principalities. During 
Mongol expansion in Anatolia, in some areas like Konya and Erzincan, 


39 TAESCHNER, 1965, p. 966. 

60 CAHEN, 1968, pp. 340-341. 

6! The text is published by Abdulbaki Golpinarli, Iktisat Fakültesi Mecmusi, Istanbul 
University, vol. 11, 104,1949/1950. 

62 TAESCHNER 1932, pp. 285-333. p. 318. 
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the akhis led civic resistance, in Ancara, the name of the akhi leader 
appeared in semi-official inscriptions.9? 

Although these coalitions gradually became guild oriented and less 
involved in politics, violence and constant dissidence, refusal of estab- 
lished order and hatred for police authority remained characteristic of 
their career and culture. Ibn Bat't'üta, who spoke highly of the akhis as 
most gracious hosts in his Anatolian journey, found nothing extraordi- 
nary in their culture. 

The akhis appeared everywhere as anarchistic urban youth organiza- 
tions with a culture and ethics of their own, and didactic futuwwa litera- 
ture only indirectly implied such practices on the ground. It offered bou- 
quets of virtues to these youth who needed to cultivate them. This is true 
of the authors of al-Nasir’s circle and that of Yovhannes in Erznkay. 
High ethical and religious ideals of futuwwa treatises were so prominent 
that “at first sight, says Mason, one might wonder whether it is one and 
the same organization that is being considered”. 

The futuwwa texts of the Nasirt tradition were mainly collections of 
ethical-religious advice to the fityan. There are Bat‘ini (or esoteric-mys- 
tical) influences on the style, language and use of symbols and letters.5? 


83 Ibid., p. 339. 

9^ MASON 1972, pp. 123-124. Al-Suhrawardi had a theory of unifying the Caliphate, 
Sufism and the futuwwa, the Caliphate being the highest level, then Sufism, then the 
futuwwa as a “subordinate” part of Sufism. The theory was in perfect harmony with al- 
NAasir’s conception of himself as the qibla. See his work on the Futuwwa in Aya Sofia Ms 
# 3135, fol 154-158; See H. Mason, pp. 124-125 n. 43. 

65 The following is the content of the Aya Sofia collection # 2049 of major futuwwa 
works in Persian and Arabic (also see TAESCHNER 1932, pp. 313-317): 
-Nasir ed-din Tüsi (607-672/1210-1273), Awsaf al-Ashraf -Persian (fols 1-15) 
-Treatise on Abu'l-Futüh* al-'Ajali (fol 16-34) 
-Kitab Mir’at al-Muruwwa-Arabic (fol 35-77) 
- Shaykh Abū ‘Abd al-Rah‘man Muh‘ammad b. al-H‘usayn al-Sulami (330-412/941- 
1021), Kitab al-Futuwwa (fols. 78-99) 
-Akhi Ah'mad al-Muh'ibb b. Shaykh Muh'ammad b. Mikail al-Ardabili Kitab al- 
Futuwwa (fols 99-107) 
-Ah'mad b. Ilyas al-Naqqah al-Khartabirtt, Tuh‘fat al-Wasdya (fol 108-117). This was a 
basic text for al-Nasir’s official futuwwa often used as a reference. The book is dedicated 
to the caliph's son ‘Ali after the latter's death in 612/1215. Al-Khartabirtt was a member 
of "Ae futuwwa group. 
-An anonymous Arabic treatise on futuwwa (fol 118-137) 
-A collection of mixed literature on futuwwa, including the treatise by Shihab ed-din al- 
Suhrawardi (fol 155 ff -in Persian) 
-In addition to the above collection, we have the following: Kitab al-Futuwwa by al- 
Shaykh Abū ‘Abd Allah Muh'ammad b. Abi al-Makarim, or Ibn al-Mi‘mar al-Baghdadi; 
Nafa'is al-Funün fi Masa’’il al-‘Uyiin by Muh‘ammad b. Mah‘mid al-Amüli; Yah‘ya 
b.Khalil’s Turkish Futuvvetname (second half of the fourteenth century); a complete 
Nasiri futuvvetname written in 1587 in T'okat'. 
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Sometimes futuwwa virtues were illustrated as a tree, known as “The 
Tree of Victory” or Shajarat al-Fawz. There is an example in al-Khar- 
tabirti’s Tuh ‘fat al-Wagáya.99 It is difficult to identify all the futuwwa 
texts, which were available in Erzincan. There is however, a single piece 
of information that I discovered, and which establishes a direct link 
between al-Nasir’s propaganda literature and the Brotherhood of Erzin- 
can. The text is in Persian and is in the collection of Aya Sofia Ms. 
#2049, fol. 241-244. The author is Ah‘mad b. Muh'ammad b. Mu- 
h'ammad al- Tusi, a son of Nasir ed-din al-Tisi, the famous scholar and 
scientist of his time. In his introduction in Arabic, he says that the text 
was written for the sama‘ (audience) of the fityan of Erzincan. He then 
continues in Persian, describing futuwwa virtues and giving advice, 
including some in verse, a very common practice in this type of texts, 
and in the works of Yovhannes too. 

This was the background of the writing and circumstances of the Con- 
stitution for the brotherhood of Erznkay. In 1280, “old priest Grigor 
Sanahnec‘i”, as Yovhannés puts it, asked him to prepare a Constitution 
to reform and control the urban youth of the city. As a church delegate 
Yovhannes had traveled extensively and was familiar to Islamic sci- 
ences. As established by the author of this paper, he already had two 
treatises based on Islamic sources. At any rate, the Nàsiri reform model 
was available so was its literature. Adopting the basic terms from the 
original, like h‘udiid and bar" P! literally translated to sahman and 
kanon, Yovhannes clearly applied the model: he used religious ethics for 
a social reform. Being a true manuk, he says in his introduction, is the 
equivalent of being a good Christian and obeying divine command- 
ments. Similarly, Ibn al-Mi‘mar, the spokesman-intellectual of the 
Nasiri project and the author of the handbook of futuwwa — Kitab al- 
Futuwwa, explains that following the laws of “true” futuwwa meant fol- 
lowing the laws of Islam. He described the futuwwa as a religious virtue 
(khigla min khigàl al-din), and in turn added that being a true fata was is 
the equivalent of being a good Muslim. 9? 

In the manner of al-Nasir, by legalizing a single organization with an 
official Constitution, the church/state of Erzincan was depriving the 
other coalitions of their legitimacy. Using religious ethics as basis, the 


$6 See Aya Sofia Ms. #2049, fol 112a. 

67 Al-Nasir’s Decree, See IBN AL-MI ‘MAR 1958 (henceforth KrrAB AL-FUTUWWA), 
p. 64. 

6 Ibid., p. 226; ADDITIONAL CANONS, p. 230. 

© KrrÀB AL-FUTUWWA, p. 139. 
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youth organizations were brought into the sphere of the state. After the 
Nasiri model, the reformed Brotherhood of Erzincan too was structured 
as a para-religious institution, controlled and defined by its spirituality 
and exigencies. Although somehow subdued in the case of the Constitu- 
tion, these objectives became more explicit in the later versions of Con- 
stitutions for the brotherhoods of the East European Armenian diaspora. 
Since these diasporic communities were organized around the church, 
there was a constant effort, though not always successful, to convert the 
members into the auxiliaries of the church. 

Again, as al-Nasir himself and his entourage were members of his 
futuwwa, so were priest Grigor Sanahnec‘i and Yovhannes members of 
the new organization as elder members. The newly established brother- 
hood, wrote Yovhannés, was “legalized by laws and divine consent". It 
was a “pious company of members who were united in love. Conse- 
quently, he explained, for a Christian, “there is nothing novel in this bond, 
for it instructs only that which is worthy of him“.’° In the two texts of the 
Constitution and his other works, Yovhannés always addresses his audi- 
ence as his “beloved brothers" and poses as their “spiritual father", 
whose role was to instruct the junior members.’! The perfect harmony 
between the Nasirt futuwwa and Islam is a theme that Ibn al-Mi‘mar fre- 
quently turns to. He explains that theologians had raised no objections to 
the legitimacy of the institution of the reformed brotherhood. The elder is 
an instructor in charge of the junior: al-kabir (the elder) takes al-saghir 
(the junior) as his “adopted son".? On the Armenian side, Yovhannes 
dedicates long sections to precisely this spiritual-tutorial relationship 
between the elder or the manktawag and the junior or the manuk. 

In style and structure, there are traces of Gnosticism both in the Ara- 
bic and Armenian texts. The tight ‘asabiyya (group feeling) within the 
organization was seen as a favorable ground for claims to mutually 
shared knowledge of the secrets of the group. In both, participation in 
the brotherhood implied participation in superior gnosis of true man- 
hood. In Tuh'fat al-Wasaya, al-Khartabirtt described the futuwwa as a 
special * ilm" or knowledge. Being a manuk, according to Yovhannés, 
was a form of privileged knowledge not only of the divine command- 
ments, but also of a philosophical order." 
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Definitions and canons for the coalition of the brothers united by divine 
love in the Brotherhood of the metropolis called Eznkay in 1280 


(Sahman ew Kanonk' Miabanut'ean Elbarc', ork‘ Astuacayin Sirovn Mia- 
banec‘an Yelbayrut'iwn Mimeanc‘ I Mayrak‘atak‘s, or Koc'i Eznka, I Tuwis 
1280) 


This is the title of the first part of the Constitution. After a long preface, 
the sahmans or the definitions-criteria for the brotherhood (which 
Yovhannés calls our") are elaborated in three sections or chapters. The 
first deals with “personal conduct"; the second with the “benefit and gain 
brothers will find in the company of each other and the fruits of their 
coalition”; the third is devoted to rules of “public conduct in the world 
and among many nations, and the manners in which the brothers should 
cultivate wise and constructive behavior to glorify the name of Christ" .?? 

In the preface, Yovhannes lays down the objectives of the reform ini- 
tiative and the perspective in which the church sees the concept and the 
institution of brotherhood it has established. He starts by explaining the 
needs and exigencies of each of the soul and the body: the latter, he 
says, is nourished by food and the former by the Word of God. Since by 
nature man is inclined to and capable of both good and evil, the ways of 
life are therefore divided into two: a narrow and difficult path, which 
however leads to salvation, and a broad and easy road that leads to 
destruction. He cites Biblical passages from David and St. Peter in sup- 
port. 

A little over fifty years earlier, Ibn al-Mi‘mar devotes the first chapter 
of Kitab al-Futuwwa to various testimonies and h‘adiths about the 
marks of true futuwwa. These are performing duties, abandoning false- 
hood and lies, compassion towards orphans, generosity towards the 
needy, good will, faith, studiousness, purity, patience, hospitality, 
shame, etc. The theme of the second chapter is the relationship 
between the futuwwa and religious Law or the Shari’a. Ibn al-Mi‘mar 
considers Abraham the origin, starting point (mabda’) and "father of the 
fityan”. The concept of true manhood, he says, is rooted in the Shari'a, 
but although "every fata is a believer (mutadayyin), not every believer 
is a fata"! To legitimize the initiative of caliph al-Nasir as a model fig- 
ure of the fata (as presented in his Decree), Ibn al-Mi’mar draws the 
caliph’s ancestral line to the Prophet."* 
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Yovhannés takes the divine Word, or as he puts it, “the Spirit and the 
Word of God” as the ground for the definitions and canons for the broth- 
erhood of the manuks.” “The sun rises for everyone, but he who has the 
clearest vision sees best. Similarly, divine laws are common to all but he 
who embraces them and acts accordingly, is truly enlightened and shines 
brightest of Al" Si 

As distinct from other types of brotherhoods, the coalition proposed 
by the Sahman or the Constitution, explains Yovhannés, is a new type of 
social-spiritual bond or “oath”. We often find the word ‘ahd (oath) in 
the Arabic texts too. There are several types of “brotherhood”, explains 
Yovhannés: the first is that which binds God’s creatures, the second is 
between the offspring of the same parents; the third is the brotherhood 
of those who are baptized in the same faith. A fourth type of brother- 
hood binds the manuks, and “sweet is the nature of this brotherhood. As 
the stars of the heavens, the brothers will ornate the church gathering 
around it. By mutual love and faith, and as brave soldiers united against 
the enemy, they will easily vanquish the devil, his vicious spirits and the 
evils initiated by bm" Hl 

The first chapter of the Sahman lists and elaborates ten laws for “ado- 
lescent men” (thayahasak manuk, equivalent of h‘adith al-sin). In sum- 
mary they are: loving God, honoring one’s parents, honoring the priest- 
hood and paying their dues [to the Church], premarital chastity and 
prohibition of adultery after marriage, prayer (three times a day and 
other rites), attending church service, Confession and Communion, 
decent speech, controlling the senses against falling into sinful percep- 
tions and actions.*? 

The third chapter of Kitab al-Futuwwa deals with the “attributes” and 
“requirements” of the fata and futuwwa. Ibn al-Mi‘mar lists every pos- 
sible sort of ascetic and religious virtue, punctuated by verses quoted 
from various sources. “Futuwwa means being an enemy to oneself for 
the love of God", he says.? Yovhannés too calls his ten instructions 
"requirements" and “commandments” that are all essentially religious. 
The phrases are almost identical and the content surprisingly similar, 
with two differences: the comment on keeping the purity of the institu- 
tion of marriage and the dues to be paid to the church. 
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Mutual assistance in the harsh conditions of the world is the subject of 
the second chapter of the Sahman, and five rules are set for this purpose. 
If anyone of the brothers suffers ill fate, poverty and disease, or falls vic- 
tim to vices, the brothers will do whatever is necessary to rescue and 
assist him. And if someone dies, they will give him a befitting funeral 
and take care of his family. These duties are formulated in a biblical 
language and spirit and highlighted by passages from Matthew P! In 
chapters 6 and 7 of Kitab al-Futuwwa, Ibn al-Mi‘mar discusses identical 
requirements of mutual assistance and sacrifice, but in much greater 
detail and stylistic elaboration. Mutual assistance is essentially a reli- 
gious duty for both authors. While visiting a sick colleague, says 
Yovhannes, the brothers should remember what Christ said: “I was sick 
and you visited me" (Matthew 25,26). In Kitab al-Futuwwa we read: 
“He who helps a Muslim in this world will be treated similarly by God 
in the other, and God will extend his assistance to his servant, as long as 
the latter helps his brother".*6 Ibn al-Mi’mar quotes some /‘adiths in 
this discussion. The objective of both texts is to clear the brotherhood 
from the narrow context of a utilitarian coalition for strictly personal 
benefit. 

Assistance extended to travelers, both from and to other locations, is 
the subject of the third chapter of the Sahman.*’ It seems that the Church 
was working on a centralized and interconnected system in the cities, 
under its control. “If a vardapet arrives in the city from abroad, the 
senior brothers (glxawor etbark‘) must visit him and present their 
respects and do their utmost to gain of his scholarly wisdom. The broth- 
ers should gather to listen to his teaching of the Holy Scriptures. They 
should keep him company and see to his needs and return his spiritual 
labor with tangible rewards. The same treatment is expected for monas- 
tics, pious brothers and vagrant ascetics".5* These vardapets are obvi- 
ously senior members in the organization, like Yovhannes himself, who 
had missionary-administrative functions within the brotherhood. 

The passage is followed by instructions about hospitality and proper 
behavior this time towards "other nations". “The brothers must be 
peace-loving among themselves and other nations", says Yovhannes. 
They should approach peoples of all races with good will and show good 
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disposition in speech and audience. Since there are wise men among all 
nations, they should be respected and appreciated for their wisdom, 
without contradiction, in a proper and peaceful manner”. There were 
leading akhis in many cities of Anatolia and Yovhannés was anxious to 
expose the Armenian brotherhood to their teachings.*? This is a very 
intriguing and rare piece of information about relations between the 
akhis and the brotherhood of Erznkay. 

The instructions in general imply the existence of adverse groups and 
practices on the ground. The “secular” manuks are advised to stay away 
of the chaotic urban youth or the rogue. The members of the reformed 
brotherhood, says Yovhannés, “should shine as gold coins in the mire of 
the world. As the bright sun, they should remain pure amongst foul cor- 
ruption, spreading their goodness as sunlight, and like the latter, never 
be touched or contaminated by impurities”’.”° 

The next two paragraphs in the Sahman almost summarize Chapter 6 
of Kitab al-Futuwwa. The latter takes up some organizational matters 
about the elders (shaykhs, muqaddams, qa’ids, aqids, abb, etc.). Mem- 
bers of the same house or group (bayt), are called rifaq (colleague); the 
juniors or the “sons” must obey their “elders” or al-kabirs. Yovhannes 
briefly says: "There will be a leader at the head of each ten, and another 
over forty members and a general leader for all. The vardapets will be in 
charge [of directing] and all matters will be led by gentle advice on the 
part of the elders" ?! 

Naturally, solidarity is one of the most important aspects of the coali- 
tion. The brothers constitute a “single body" (jasad wah‘id), says Ibn al- 
Mi'màr.? We read in the Sahman: “My honorable brothers, ornate 
yourselves by these laws and act as fortifications for each other. Just as 
the stones of a wall are tightly stacked in rows and raised in defense of 
the city, turn into ‘living’ stones, because you will be unconquerable 
when you stand tightly held together by the love of God".?? He adds: 
“As a lush paradise of many trees, be a heavenly garden ornate with 
pleasant fruits and sweet smelling flowers. As a royal crown embellished 
with gold, pearls and precious stones, be a crown for our Christ and 
shine with your good deeds. Be the pride of your mother church, drink 
and eat for the glory of God" 2) 
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The Sahman is concluded as follows: “Those who wish to join the 
brotherhood as a member of the coalition, will commit themselves to 
these canons and rules/definitions (sahman), which I wrote for the 
union. The adulterous, the foul-mouthed and the guilty of various vices, 
must abstain from joining. Those who conform to these terms are admit- 
ted into the brotherhood. The senior (awag) brothers are asked to gently 
guide the junior (Artser) brothers, and the latter are to follow instructions 
obediently. The wise should not boast in vanity, and the ignorant should 
not despair. United in the name of Christ, all will take care of each 
other; the elders and the wise shall be held in respect and the young and 


the novice be led and treated with compassion" 5 


Additional canons and advice by Yohanes vardapet Eznkayec'i for the 
secular manuks, who conduct physical and worldly lives and whom we 
intend to instruct in accordance with divine commandments and the 
Holy Scriptures, in order to redirect them towards spiritual virtues. 
(Norin Yohanes Vardapeti Erznkayec‘woy krkin kanonk! ew xratk' 
telayahasak mankanc‘ a$xarhakanac', work‘ marmnawor ew erkrawor 
xorhrdow varen zkeans a&xarhis, zors ew mek* yastuacayin awrinac‘n 
ew i surb groc‘ uHemk* zaynpisin 1 hogeworn Snorhawk‘n Astucoy) 

This is the title of the second part of the Constitution written during 
the same year of 1280. It seems that the church managed to form a new 
brotherhood, and a colophon mentioned above testifies to this. But while 
the Sahman marked a direct Armenization and adaptation of the Nasiri 
reform project, the Additional Canons indicated to difficulties on the 
ground and only a modest success of the initiative. This text is addressed 
to the manuks and manktawags "who conducted unspiritual and 
worldly" lifestyles, as opposed to the principles of the brotherhood 
established and legalized by the church/state. It seems that there were 
other associations too, which the Church could not assimilate into its 
own brotherhood coalition, but made an attempt to contain them by 
"additional canons". This part of the Constitution is more direct and 
legal in both style and objectives. It addresses those who “claim” to be 
manuks and manktawags, but lack the knowledge of the true nature of 
both. Consequently, new sets of conditions for both are made manda- 
tory. 

In general, Additional Canons was a compromise on two accounts: 
the church seemed to have reluctantly accepted existing brotherhoods 
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and proceeded to reform them; it also legalized and “spiritualized” the 
institution of the manktawag/ordegir, similar to the Nasiri futuwwa. 


Additional Canons opens with a passage from the Romans (8,5) about 
spiritual and physical lives and identifies ignorance with sin, and wis- 
dom with virtue. Three chapters follow: a. definitions of the "true" 
manuks and manktawags, conditions and duties in each case, and the ori- 
gin of the term manuk; b. the five meanings of the initiational belt and a 
poem addressed to a pseudo-manktawag, called Yakob; c. rules of initi- 
ation and the ceremony, questions and answers, reading of the condi- 
tions of mankut'iwn [the abstract noun, as in fata-futuwwa, manuk- 
mankut'iwn) and granting of the belt or zunnar. 

The aim of the second initiative, explains Yovhannés is to reform of 
the manktawags, who "act and live by the rules of the flesh, without 
consulting their reason (which is the same with the divine Word)", and 
are doomed. Therefore all action must be guided and justified by sound 
knowledge of the nature of the position and consequences of their 
deeds.” Yovhannés directly accuses the leaders of the brotherhoods of 
corruption, and holds them responsible for the failure of the reform. 

In Chapter One he proposes three issues: a. "who are the true 
manuks" ; b. “who is worthy of being an elder" (awag-kabir) for the 
manuks; c. the origin of manuk-manktawag bond.” While he does not 
directly refer to the problems involved, Ibn al-Mi‘mar, who was also 
facing similar difficulties, simply says: "It is not possible to accept any- 
thing less that the truth... The fault ('ayb) is either in the junior (al- 
saghir) or the elder (al-kabir)". ?* He devotes Chapter 9 to the two hun- 
dred characteristics of the fata fi'l-h'aqiqa or the true fata, Yovhannés 
summarizes the subject in three conditions necessary for achieving true 
mankut'iwn: “The manuk should cherish divine goodness in himself and 
never loose it; he should maintain his courage in the battle [of life] and 
never be defeated; he should make an effort not to abandon the things 
that he has committed himself to". In sum, the paramount duty of the 
true manuk is to preserve the purity and the beauty of the divine image 
in him.! Similar instructions were already given in the Sahman, but the 
rephrasing above implies that although a commitment was made and an 
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oath taken, at least some manuks betrayed them and allowed the “devil” 
to win. Viewed as a historic record, the Additional Canons indicate to 
the difficulties the reform initiative faced on the ground. The proofs are 
found in the literature of Costantin Erznkac‘i, a younger colleague in the 
brotherhood and a major figure of medieval Armenian lyrical poetry. 

Concentrating on the manktawags and indirectly accusing them of 
corrupt leadership and unwelcome conduct, Yovhannés sets four condi- 
tions for the eligibility of the candidate: “He should have knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures and God’s commandments, because knowledge is 
like a lamp that spreads its light into the soul. The ignorant are like the 
blind, and as Christ said, “If a blind man leads a blind man, both will 
fall into a pit”. (Matthew XV, 14). Second, “it is necessary for the 
manktawag to lead an impeccable life, because more than good words, 
good deeds are instructive for the onlooker. The pure life is like [a bou- 
quet of] fragrant flowers and incense, pleasurable to smell and look". 
Third, “it is necessary for the manktawag to perform good deeds. To 
gain people's confidence, he ought to be compassionate and humane. As 
a father and parent, he should be a refuge to the abandoned and the 
estranged, he should have pity for the needy and the poor, for orphans 
and widows. And those who are deprived of virtue and knowledge, he 
should take them under his protection, share their grief and care for 
them". Fourth, “it is necessary for the manktawag to be a faithful mem- 
ber of the Church and follow its laws, for the Church is the high court of 
divine justice and grace". 1?! 

The last section of Chapter One brings a novelty: it is the use of the 
term traveler (Canaparhord) as a synonym for manuk. We know that 
among the Anatolian akhis, hospitality for travelers (musdfir, konuk) 
was a primary virtue. A good part of Ibn Bat't'ut'a's chronicles were 
devoted to the narration of the customs of his gracious hosts the akhis. 
What is of interest to scholars of Middle Eastern urbanism, is that by the 
year 1280, the term traveler was also used for members of other youth 
coalitions. Yovhannés uses the word cambay (way, path) the synonym 
of t'ariqat or t'ariqa and Canaparhord (traveler), with no reference to 
the existing futuwwa and rather mystical literature in Asia Minor at the 
time. Many other concepts too are presented in primarily Christian 
terms. The absence of any literature about the brotherhoods makes it 
almost impossible to attempt any analysis or interpretation for the time 
being. Suffice it to record here that the concept of the true path or 
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t'ariqat in a gnostic connotation was not only familiar but in current use 
by the members of the Armenian brotherhoods. Yohannés himself used 
the term many times in his didactic poems addressed to the brotherhood 
as well as individual brothers. It is very probable that Yovhannés knew 
the concept of t'ariqat well but consistently avoided defining it in the 
Islamic context. “Where did the term manuk originate from and why it 
came to be defined as ‘traveler’?”, he asks. Instead of giving an account 
of the historic and social background of the term in the context of the 
futuwwa t'ariqat, he proposes an allegorical definition: “The beginnings 
are in Christ and in His holy apostles”. “Before the coming of Christ, 
people went about in the confused ways of sin, ignorance and atheism. 
Christ the Lord restored man to his infancy by Baptism. He removed the 
original sin and through the Scriptures gave him wisdom and recovered 
him from wrong ways. ‘I am the truth, the way and the life". (John, 14, 
6) After Christ and the Apostles, the fathers [of the church] and the var- 
dapets took over the task of guiding people in the path of God's com- 
mandments. 

Yovhannes then brings the institution of the manktawags into this 
sphere: “To insure [and protect] the piety of their sons, good Christians 
have adopted the custom of assigning godfathers for their children. As 
the child grows up, the godfather fulfills his task of instructing the child 
in the Christian faith. The Church performs all that is necessary through 
the priests, it is also worthy of good Christians to become manktavags 
and compassionate caretakers of their spiritual sons. They will advise 
them by words and deeds, then grant belts to the pious manuks” .!° 

Part Two is devoted to the symbolism of the belt or goti-zunnar. Fas- 
tened around the middle of the body, the belt is basically a “fortifier”, 
he says. Five types of belt are briefly presented, then the criteria for 
deserving a belt [of mankut'iwn] are listed. They are: the belt of baptism 
(embroidered in red and white, symbolizing the humanity and divinity of 
Christ), the clerical belt, the leather belt worn by ascetics, the military 
belt, and finally the “belt of travelers", meaning the manuks. Again, the 
passage is allegorical: We all are “travelers in this life", he says, and as 
such we must wear the “belt of chastity and temperance in our con- 
duct”.! The location of the belt in the middle of the body, just 
“beneath the ribs, on the liver and the kidneys” is symbolic of the con- 
trol over the organs of which desires take their origin. “The belt signi- 
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fies purity and chains the great dragon of desire. As travelers fold the 
hem of their gown under their belts, you too hold up the passions you 
have for the world. Turn your love and aspirations towards God and lift 
up your thoughts of this world of darkness and anxiety”.' Both the 
manktawag and the manuk must therefore understand the significance of 
the belt, but the former in particular should do so and assist his adopted 
son in the task. 

In the last section of Chapter Two, Yovhannés suddenly takes an exit 
to a special case. He wages a direct offensive in vernacular and in verse, 
against a certain “traveler”, or a manuk, who claimed to be a mank- 
tawag in a local brotherhood coalition.!% “Do not make false and con- 
fusing claims to being a traveler, while in fact you are ignorant of the 
[true] path”, he says. He continues in verse: 


You claim to be a traveler 

But go astray 

You love the name of mankut‘iwn, 

But lack the fairness of the manuk. 

The path is narrow and difficult 

And you walk with your eyes shut 

Sweet is the nature of mankut‘iwn, 

But your conduct is bitter and unpleasant. 
I will only call you a traveler 

When you learn the h‘add [rules-essence] of the path. 
You are born into this world, 

Tell me, where do you come from 

You have arrived in a strange country, 
Show me how do you live 

[And] If you die and are buried 

Tell me where will you go then? ip 


These lines are addressed not only to Gorguian Yakob manktawag in 
Erzincan (as discussed in another study on brotherhood poetry by the 
author of this paper), but to all the corrupt leaders in the brotherhoods. 
One of the manuscripts of the Additional Canons is followed by another 
version of a very long poem addressed to Manktawag Yakob where he 
invites him to “wake up of his sinful slumbers”. There are many other 
versions of this poem too. In the title paragraph of one version it is said 
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that Yakob did in fact switch from a “physical” to a “spiritual” life and 
that Yovhannes Erznkac‘i granted him a belt. !07 

Chapter Three is a detailed description of the ceremony of granting the 
belt in the presence of all the members of the coalition. The Constitution 
is read and the novice is asked whether he will obey the laws. He answers, 
“Yes, I obey". The manktawag then comes forth and says: “ My son, I 
have twelve commandments for you", and reads them to him. These are 
in sum: loving God and abandoning “things of the world"; performing 
the three prayers of the day and attend church service on Saturday and 
Sunday; regularly confessing to priest (described as a "doctor of the 
soul"); obeying one's parents; loving to work for one’s livelihood, and a 
passage is quoted from the Psalms (128/2): “You shall eat the fruit of the 
labor of your hands; you shall be happy, and it shall be well with you”; 
living in peace with everyone and not being quarrelsome, for the “Son of 
God is peace-loving, and the belligerent agitators are the devil's off- 
spring"; getting along without women and "staying pure of foreign 
vices”, and if someone is married, abstaining from adultery, for it is the 
equivalent of becoming a “dog”; abstaining from drinking wine, because 
“wine makes man lose four things: it causes dhiyan [harm in Turkish] and 
ruins the soul, the mind, one's arzaq [possessions in Arabic] and family". 
In short, drinking will cause the loss of everything of value. The last com- 
mandment warns the manuk against seeking the “company of vicious peo- 
ple" and advises him to join “virtuous, wise and philosophical folk and try 
to emulate them". The manktawag then says, “I grant you the belt and 
fasten it on your waist in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. Fortify yourself with your belt as your heart is fortified with the 
love of God, and for the love of God keep His commandments”. 

The rest of the commandments follows: “Behold your Christianity 
pure and do not falter..., denounce all the treasures and the glories of the 
world and adhere to your faith only,... consider the needs of your friends 
as yours, cry with those who cry and laugh with those who laugh". Four 
verses punctuate the ceremony: 


“Do not speak ill with your tongue, for doing so will cause your doom, 
But if you confess your sins you will be saved, 

Prayer means talking to God, do not be lethargic, 

Live by the labor of your hands, give thousand in return for one". 


One of the major obstacles before the reform projects were the cir- 
cumstances of the newly rising class of urban fityan and manuks. They 
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came from the most modest layers of society and had no financial 
resources and skills. We know that the Syrian ah‘dath and the Iraqi 
'ayyárün, for example, survived on the h‘imdya and khifara (protection, 
guard) fees they received from merchants and shop owners. The story of 
Matthew of Edessa about the eighty Armenian manuks who were the 
armed escort of a caravan of farex fish from Lake to Antioch is a very 
significant piece of information about this issue. Irregularities in the 
lifestyle and livelihood of the urban youth distinguished them as a socio- 
cultural and cultural class. 

Very much concerned in the condition of the manuks, Yovhannes 
concludes the Additional Canons as follows: “Do not be lazy lacking in 
skills and work, because the redundant man is the seat of the devil and 
the diligent is the locus of the divine, and it is only in the pious souls 
that the Holy Spirit will reside. God told Adam *In the sweat of your 
face, you shall eat bread" (Gen. 3, 19), and Paul said ‘The hand that 
does not labor will not feed". David said; “You shall eat the fruit of the 
labor of your hands; You shall be happy, and it shall be well with you". 
(Psalms,128, 2). The Lord taught us that it is by prayers that we ask for 
our bread and by no other way. You make your living by your own 
sweat and labor and not by looting, theft or the labor of others. These are 
all the instructions that the manktawags should give to their adopted 
sons. They will then fasten the belt around their waist and say God bless 
the brothers, Amen". UR 

Concerning the initiation ceremonies, similar and more complex rites 
were found among the futuwwa, the Yazidis and the Bektashis, when the 
murid or the novice was presented to the group. Ibn al-Mi‘mar devotes 
three chapters to the subject of the senior brothers or the kabirs, the ini- 
tiation ceremony and the symbolism of the zunnar. In Chapter 6 he dis- 
cusses the functions of the senior brothers, their hierarchy and details of 
the initiation. These are al-shadd or fastening of the belt, al-takmil or the 
oath, al-lubs or putting on the official futuwwa pants (or sarawil), and 
the drinking of the salt water (or al-shurb). “The kabir (the equivalent 
of the manktavag), says Ibn al-Mi'mar, is like a representative of the 
novice and testifies about the latter's readiness before the whole group. 
Consequently, this elder should be the best of the fityān both in intelli- 
gence and deeds (atamm al-fityan ‘aqlan wa fi‘lan)”.' We find, as 
stated above, identical statements in the Constitution, but in Ibn Mi‘mar, 
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the term abb or father is used more frequently in these sections at least. 
His explanations of the A'udüd or the meanings-definitions of takmil 
(oath) and shadd (the putting of the belt “in the middle"- wasat‘uhu- of 
the novice)!? very closely correspond to the last part of the Additional 
Canons, with the exception of al- lubs (official costume) and al-shurb 
(drinking of salt water). There is no mention of special garments or pants 
that the manuks had to put on. Ibn Bat't'üt'a speaks of a special sort of 
a tailed cap the akhis wore, in Armenian histories there is no record of 
any accessories, except the belt. Much later, in the seventeenth century 
in Erzrum and during the 19" century in the Caucasus and Istanbul, the 
urban riff-raff had a special way of dressing up. In Chapter 7 Ibn al- 
Mi*mar again refers to the details of the initiation ceremony in the pres- 
ence of all the members. As in the Constitution, texts of religious spirit 
and style were to be read and the novice was supposed to promise to 
obey and keep the oath. !!! Ibn al-Mi‘mar too explains the symbolism of 
the belt and the rest of the initiation norms (sunna). As Yovhannes 
explains, the belt stood for temperance and control of the desires (or sha- 
hawat) of the lower parts (asdfil) of the body, between the umbilical 
cord and the knees. The salt water in turn was given five meanings. !? 


The cultural significance of the fityan and manuks 


The reform projects had very limited and temporary success depend- 
ing on the political effectiveness of the reforming establishment. The 
gap persisted between the actual career of the urban youth and the ideal- 
ized brotherhood. Some historians, like Jawad make a simplistic distinc- 
tion between two types of futuwwa: ascetic (mutasawwifa) and playful- 
hedonistic (lahiya). The classification holds only if by “ascetic” they 
mean reformed and by “playful” the actual fityan-'ayyarün-ah'dath, but 
this was not the case. In fact, the career and the culture of the fityan/ 
manuks was historically much more significant than the reform efforts. 

This paper proposes that often identified as hedonistic and chaotic 
young men, both by Armenian and Islamic authors, the folklore of these 
youth was in fact the groundwork for the organization and promotion of 
the urban middle class and secular culture in the entire Middle East. 
Scholars of the brotherhoods have often overlooked this most intriguing 
subject. 

10 Thid., p. 208. 
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Literary forms and genres which emanated of the folklore and culture 
of the urban youth, soon found wider audiences because of their essen- 
tially popular and grass-root nature. Similar circumstances in the 
medieval cities of the entire region created a proper milieu for common 
cultural developments that superseded religious and ethnic differences. 
Amidst social-political decentralization and a great variety of religious 
ideologies, the urban majority of modest means found its way into the 
social structure shaping its own cultural identity through the arts. 

Often caught between the tensions of an uncertain future and unstable 
resources, the need for entertainment and expression as a class seemed 
to be the most dominant mark of the lifestyle of the urban youth. Song, 
poetry, dance, drinking and feasting constituted their folklore as of the 
9" century. There are many chronicles about their drinking parties, held 
in gardens, public baths, and private houses. Minstrels like H‘unayn al- 
H'm (a Christian from al-H‘tra), were vagrant poet-singers (equivalent 
of Armenian gusan). When their art failed to please the audience, they 
were dismissed and sometimes beaten. There were dancers and instru- 
mentalists too of both sexes. 

The point made here with special emphasis is that there was an urban 
popular artworld, with its peculiar tastes and criteria for excellence. As 
modest urban society developed as a class, it also generated its own aes- 
thetics and exigencies. This new art was inevitably “dissident” in every 
sense. Indeed, local amirs and religious figures always expressed their 
displeasure towards the “rebellious” characters and their arts.'' In al- 
Isfahani’s al-Aghdni (of the tenth century) there are several chronicles 
about fityan-poets who were hired to sing in parties.''* Some were them- 
selves members of the futuwwa. A poet of the 9" century, Ish‘aq b. Kha- 
laf or Ibn al-T'ayyib al-Bah‘rani was a fata'!> and sang lyrical poems on 
secular themes.!!6 Costantin Erznkac‘i too was a member in the brother- 
hood and sang mostly for his colleagues. 


113 See JAWAD Introduction 1958, p. 14; AL-ISFAHANI 1975, pp. 345-347. 

114 H*unayn al-Qusri once traveled from al-H‘tra to H'img in search of a living there 
as a poet-singer for an audience of fityan. As they congregated in public baths, he found 
a group in one of the baths and offered them his services as singer and ‘iid (Arabic gui- 
tar) player. The group then moved to the house of one of them where they banqueted and 
were entertained by singers and dancers. However, it seems that the fityan were not an 
easy public to impress, as the story goes. Another famous poet-singer known as Ma'bad 
b. Wahb was dismissed with no reward for failing to please his audience. See AL-ISFA- 
HANI 1975, p. 347; JAWAD Introduction 1958, pp. 14-15. 

15 AL-ISFAHANI 1975, 1975, p. 325. 

116 There are two beautiful excerpts from him dedicated to the memory of a niece he 
brought up as a daughter. See JAWAD Introduction 1958, p. 25. 
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Many aspects of the lifestyle of the fityan (as well as the manuks) 
were targets for criticism, because wine, a *non-Islamic" pleasure was 
central to their parties. The tomb of poet-singer Abū Hindt Ghalib bal 
Qaddüs, a member of the futuwwa, and the first Arab poet to dedicate 
his poetry to wine, was visited by his fellow brothers, who drank and 
poured his share on his grave.!"" The language of the fitydn was natu- 
rally part of their lifestyle and was viewed as another symptom of their 
libertine morality and refusal to comply with acceptable norms.!!? Al- 
Jah'iz' speaks of the table manners and rules, imposed not for refine- 
ment but to insure that all get an equal share in the common meal.!!? 
Abū H‘ayyan al-Tawh‘idi’s report is very negative yet valuable about 
the fityan of Baghdad during the ninth and tenth centuries. He accuses 
them of vicious and reckless conduct, alluding to homosexual practices 
too, ^? 

The situation was almost identical in Armenian cities. At least 15 of 
the 27 poems of Kostandin (that have reached us) are on the brother- 
hood, its parties and various matters. He often mentions that he sang 
these at the request of the brothers and to be sung at their gatherings in 
Erzincan.?! About a century later, the situation is unchanged. Describ- 
ing the life of the “lewd”, “rough” and “arrogant” characters of the 
cities, Matt‘éos Jutayec‘i (mid l4"—early 15" century) wrote: “Every 
day the lewd and the riff-raff of the city gather and perform all sorts of 
obscenities in parties which they call sayran”. !?? Elsewhere, he accuses 
the Armenian sectarians for influencing these youth and driving them to 
hedonism: “They preach [nothing but] eating, drinking and pursuit of 
pleasures", he says.'?? According to Kirakos Ganjakec‘i, in view of such 


17 JawAD Introduction 1958, p. 16. 

18 Tbid., pp. 16-17. 

1? A Jurte, p. 105. 

120 AL-TAWH‘IDI, p. 165; see JAWAD Introduction, pp. 22-23. 

-' Ali b. al-Jahm, an Abbasid poet who befriended a group of them, tells that these fityan 
invited female dancers to their parties which they held in the house of one of their chiefs 
called al-Mufad'd'al, a man from al-Karkh whose generosity and hospitality he praises). 
He speaks of the favors of al-Mufad'd "ale gayydns (female entertainer) and ghilman 
(very young men) too. (See JAWAD, Introduction, 21-22. The poem: AL-AGHANi, vol. I, p. 
219-220). AGHANI AL-AGHANI — MUKHATASAR, p. 325. 

?! Costantin was born around 1250, he was a well-known poet in the 1280's. He stud- 
ied briefly at the Monastery of Tirashen to age 15. To the year 1314, he led a poet’s life 
in the brotherhoods. In 1314, following some disagreement within the organization, and 
disillusioned, he withdrew to the same monastery. He died around 1330. See COSTANTIN 
1962. 
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practices and the nature of popular entertainment, Catholicos Nersés 
Snorhali (d. 1173) replaced these “wild” folk songs and “false” legends 
with poems of a “higher” level. “Instead of fictitious... legends, they 
recited the works of Snorhali during their drinking parties and wed- 
dings”, he says."^ At about the same period to which Jutayec‘i was 
referring, in Erzincan, Kostandin was singing his love poems at the 
brothers’ loud garden-gatherings that weren’t anyway approved by the 
church. As he says, music rose to the heaven, dancers swirled and wine 
flowed. Apart from these few fragments, we find almost no reference to 
the culture of the urban youth. The poetry of Kostandin is perhaps the 
single most direct historic record of the actual lifestyle of the manuks of 
Erzincan during the thirteenth century and the fist quarter of the next, at 
least. 

The cosmopolitan atmosphere in the city of Erzincan, in which all 
sorts of youth of various religious and ethnic backgrounds gathered, was 
inevitably a milieu for the shaping of a primarily popular, secular and 
urban culture. Literary forms and terms were readily assimilated from 
already very developed Arabic and Persian poetic traditions. The process 
was part of the evolution of the urbanization of society, and the 
fityan/manuks were vehicles in the process, and they should also be stud- 
ied in this light. In this respect, Grigor Narekac'i played a major role in 
laying the ground for lyrical literature in the New Style of the tenth cen- 
tury in Vaspurakan. The influence of Arabic poetry on Armenian litera- 
ture through Narekac'i is today accepted by all scholars, but not studied 
yet. The peculiar synthesis of the spiritual and secular value systems and 
the corresponding aesthetic, language, and sensibilities in Narckach 
reflected his age and the Middle Eastern milieu. After over a century and 
half in Cilicia we find his influence on Snorhali, and in the thirteenth 
century this legacy metamorphoses into a long line of gusans and poets 
in Erznkay and beyond. Many verses in Costantin bear striking traces of 
the Narekian perceptions of nature, man, society and poetic language 
itself. 

During the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, the kinship between 
the youth brotherhoods in the Armenian communities and folk culture 
was officialized. The members were charged mainly with entertaining 
the public with songs, games and dances on special occasions and feasts. 
In fact, the members were trained in the performing arts and social 
work. P? 
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From the beginning, the contrast between two levels of values -one 
mundane and hedonistic and another spiritual- became a literary motif in 
brotherhood poetry. We find the same crisis in monumental dimensions 
in Narekac’i. In one of his poems, Costantin begs an elder brother, who 
seems to be scolding him, to understand that his soul is ready to hear 
words of wisdom but his body, child of the earth, is driven towards plea- 
sures: “Fire drives me upwards and earth pulls me downward", he 
explains.'*° In the poetry of the fitydn too the motif of “two worlds” and 
“two natures" is the theme of the A'ikaya of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al- 
Rah‘man (as cited in Ibn al-Mi‘mar’s Kitab al-Futuwwa), for example. 
The ascetic and mystical version of the futuwwa promoted by leading 
figures like al-Suhrawardi created a trend at least on the literary level, 
and deepened the chasm between two sets of criteria. There are many 
verses in all the Nasiri texts where the fityan are warned against the dan- 
gers of losing the other life while enjoying the pleasures of youth in this 
world. Causing injustice and harm, when one is capable of them, will 
eventually find its punishment, says one poet, for nothing goes unno- 
ticed by the ever vigilant “eye of God" II In another context, the 
worldly life of youthful health, energy and rough conduct is put in a bal- 
ance with its consequences in the other life.'?* 

As a man of the church, Yovhannes naturally gave absolute priority to 
the “other life", but for a poet like Costantin, the conflict was the very 
matter of life and his poetry. He advises a junior brother, whom he 
describes as "bevafa" (dissident, rdfid, unbeliever) and “not of his 
blood" (non-Armenian). This e?bayr (or brother) seems to have joined 
'ayyarün-type brothers whom he calls “market gangs", "murtadd"s 
(rebels), *adolescents" and “renegades” who were “sweet in words but 
lethal in deeds". He invites him to come to his senses and weigh the 
consequences of the wrong choice of values.'?? 

There is a detail about the membership of the brotherhoods that does 
indeed throw some light on the subject. It seems that some of the broth- 
erhoods in Erzincan included wealthy figures too. One of Costantin's 
closest friends was a certain Paron Polin Kalaymach, or Paron Amir, 
probably from Tawriz.'?? Kostandin has some verses addressed to him, 
we also know that this man collected his poems and there exists such a 
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copy today. The brotherhoods admitted non-Armenians as well, judging 
from Kostandin’s references at least. In the context of mixed member- 
ship, Christians were allowed in the Nasiri futuwwa and were granted 
belts, but since the futuwwa was based on Islam, they could not become 
“complete” members (7) Although slaves could join, women were pro- 
hibited for their intellectual and practical “deficiency” 3 

The diffusion of heterodox factions in youth coalitions is a subject of 
direct relevance. We know that the city of Erzincan itself and the 
broader region of Daranali was a haven for heterodox factions in the 
region from very early periods.'** There are several comments in sup- 
port. But what concerns us is the proof in brotherhood literature itself. In 
fact there is one such instance, which can be taken as at least an indica- 
tion of the penetration of sectarians into the brotherhoods. On several 
occasions, Yovhannés addresses Yakob manktawag and dedicates a 
didactic dialogue-poem him. Identity of dates and locations justifies the 
assumption that he is the famous Gorguean Yakob Manktawag.'™* At 
least in Erzincan, sectarian-brotherhood fusions happened, as A. Hov- 
hannisyan too observes. 17 

The case of this figure establishes the link between sects and brother- 
hoods in Armenia on the one hand, and on the other, between sects and 
militant factions of the tenth and eleventh centuries in Syria and Upper 
Mesopotamia, where the troublesome Gorgueans came from." Balda- 
saryan says that the manuscript is followed by a version of the poem 
addressed to Manktawag Yakob inviting him to “wake up of his sinful 
slumbers". The title paragraph of this version says that Yakop did in fact 
switch from "physical" to "spiritual" concerns and that Yovhannes 
Erznkac'i granted him a belt and dedicated him the poem. 

Mxit'ar Aparanec'i speaks of the Gorguec'oc' aghand (or sect) and 
identifies them with the sunworshippers or the Arewordik'. During the 
thirteenth century there were still sunworshippers or generally speaking 
Armenian sectarians, descendents of the earlier Paulicians, T‘ondrakians 
and the Arewordik'. The founder of the sect was Gorg (or Geworg), 
originally from Cilicia, where he preached in the Monastery of Armen in 
Lambron. Apparently, he fled from persecution and ended up in Erzin- 
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can; in this new location he founded a sect. A disciple of Gorg, a certain 
Mosés who was in turn a Cilician refugee in Erzincan, swore “never to 
utter the Lord’s prayer in the church or outside it, but only in his mind 
and in secret”. 137 

There is another reference to the sect by Grigor Daranatec‘i’ in his 
Chronicle (Zamanakagrut‘iwn).'38 He describes them as “betrayers of 
the true faith”, people confused and preoccupied by their illusions, who 
resorted to Erzincan in search of spiritual comfort and peace, away from 
the worries of the world. Mxit‘ar explains that the Gorgueans believed 
that they were the descendents of Noah, and that Christ was himself the 
Trinity who in His person was tortured and perished. They simply 
denied the Trinity. This is what they believed in, says Aparanec'i and 
this is what Yakob Manktawag repeated in his daily prayers. '? 

The Gorgueans, says Grigor Daranalec'i, were lost in their sins and 
betrayed the true faith; confused and preoccupied by their illusions, they 
resorted to Erzincan in search of spiritual comfort and peace of the wor- 
ries of the world.!^? 

There is a third source about reformed Gorgueans in a colophon of 
1272, at the end of a Bible. It says: “I Grigor, a stranger [in Erzincan], 
wrote this as much as my capacities allowed me at the monastery of 
Eriza, at the Church of the Holy Virgin, under the protection of Saint 
Lusaworic' and the guidance and patronage of Gorg, may God compen- 
sate him, and the other secular brothers [or manuks], who serve the word 
of Christ. Here are imperishable pearls for your glory ^.!^! 

The link between common hedonism and doctrinal sectarianism in the 
case of the brotherhoods in particular, simultaneously concealed and 
revealed the extra-orthodox culture of the youth brotherhoods. In the 
end, heresy meant deviation from the accepted norms set by the religious 
and political establishments. The demarcation lines between hedonistic 
lifestyles of urban youth, religious heresies and brotherhood organiza- 
tions overlapped in the urban environment. Anyway, the heresies were 
still active in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. According to 
Mxit'ar Aparanec‘i, at the end of the thirteenth century there appeared a 
group of heretical figures known as Smawon, Llat‘, Yovan, and Vahram, 
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who rejected the sacraments, the hierarchy of the church and the role of 
the clergy. They were persecuted by catholicos Kostandin II Kesarac‘i 
(1307-1322) and King Oshin of Cilicia (1308-1320) about 500 of them 
were exiled to Cyprus where these “evil men converted to Islam and 
continued to spread the seeds of mischief”. This particular incident 
involved those who objected to the Latinization of the Armenian Church 
and the decisions of the Council of Sis in 1306/7. It is not clear whether 
the exiled were simply staunch defenders of Armenian Apostolic faith or 
dissidents of different causes. 1717 

In Arab history, the only reference to some kind of fusion between 
sect and brotherhood is found in Ibn Jubayr, the famous Arab traveler 
from Spain to the Middle East between the years 1183 and 1185. In the 
summer of 1184 he was in Syria, which according to him was infested 
by all sorts of sects and heretics. (It was around this time that Abbasid 
caliph al-Nasir was initiated into the futuwwa ), He relates that he came 
to meet a “strange” Sunni group known as the Nubuwiyya that strictly 
followed the Quranic futuwwa. The members formed a close-knit orga- 
nization of mutual assistance. They kept their oaths, highly valued 
friendship and no one was left in need or distress. More importantly, the 
Nubuwiyya made it their duty to eliminate the rafid' or the non-ortho- 
dox and dissidents (in their opinion) wherever they were found.!? 


The Nāşirī program in the East European Armenian Diaspora: 14th- 
19th centuries 


Throughout the period between the thirteenth and nineteeth centuries, 
the Armenian brotherhoods were active in various forms and capacities. 
T*oros Taronec‘i relates that an earthquake in 1287 caused great destruc- 
tion and that among the victims there were ktrics, whom he calls etbark’ 
(brothers), and that the calamity was because of their “sins”.'4+ Grigor 
Tat'evac'i and his student Matt‘éos Jutayec‘i speak of the coalitions of 
the following periods. Following the fall of Ani before the middle of the 
thirteenth century, consecutive migrations of Armenians to the shores of 
the Black Sea and Crimea, and from there to Moldavia, West Ukraine, 
Poland and West Rumania (or Transylvania) created the East European 
Armenian Diaspora. The deportations carried out by Shah Abbas in the 
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first few years of the seventeenth century caused a great dispersion of 
the nation into the south and other directions. In all cases, wherever 
these communities settled, they revived their institutions, of which were 
the urban youth and artisanal coalitions. !45 

Slight changes occurred in terminology as the language itself evolved 
into the middle Armenian dialects. The term manuk was replaced by 
ktrič, but the word etbayr or brother was preserved to the end.!6 The last 
known mention of the term manktavag was in connection with a certain 
manktawag Kazur in Kafa-Crimea, in the year 1334. The institution, in 
its existing form at least seemed extinct. !^ 


The communities of the Armenian diaspora usually organized around 
the church. Practically, the church took charge of the various social and 
artisanal organizations in the community. This was also the case in 
medieval Europe, and England in particular during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The guild associations depended on the church more that the secu- 
lar authorities for the protection of their sanctions. This linkage with 
religious authority gave them a peculiar character.!^? 

One of the earliest centers of the East European Armenian diaspora 
was Kamenec'-Podolsk in the Ukraine where the emigrants from Ani 
arrived after the Mongol invasion into their city. A century later, there 
was a community in Yazlovec' too. By the year 1344, the Armenian 
community in Kamenec' was granted special privileges and internal sov- 
ereignty. In 1356, the Armenian community of Lvov enjoyed the same 
status. !^? 

In Kamenec‘, the governing body of the community was composed of 
“forty brothers", twelve of whom were elected as “judges”.'*° Crafts- 


15 Our main source for the east European Armenian communities is Minas BZskean's 
traveler's notes. He also has information on other Armenian communities in Moldavia, 
Poland, Lithuania, Rumania, Ukraine. 
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men were invariably members in their own guild associations, also 
called brotherhoods.'^! In the newly formed urban centers, youth broth- 
erhoods sought a role in these primarily urban communities, and as in 
Erzincan, the church intervened to control them. On the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1690, Archbishop Vardan of the Armenians of Poland ratified the 
“Definitions for the Brotherhood of Ktriés" of Stanislav by a special 
decree. (the Brotherhood was initially founded by notorious Nicol 
T'orosovic). During the period between 1660 and 1680, the brother- 
hoods of the Holy Virgin (Surb Astuacacin) and St. Grigor, were orga- 
nized in Lvov by the Community Council of the city and was under the 
latter's control. These associations were to provide financial support for 
the clerics and be auxiliary institutions of the church. !5? 

In general, whenever any community needed to control its brother- 
hoods, the authorities issued a set of “sahmans and canons", as they 
called them, closely following Yovhannés’s Erzincanian prototype. The 
Brotherhood of Yazlovec' had a “Definitions” issued by Archbishop 
Nicol T*orosovié' in 1658.5? There is another Constitution written for 
the brotherhoods of the Rumanian cities of Yash and Romane during the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The text was then ratified by Catholi- 
cos Eliazar of Ejmiacin in 1690, later on in 1790 it was edited by Arch- 
bishop Yovsép‘ Artut‘ean and applied until the year 1825.* 

The extensive Constitution for the brotherhoods of Gefla, in west 
Rumania was the most elaborate. In turn, this Armenian city in exile 
enjoyed internal self-rule. It had three brotherhoods and the reform 
decree with the Constitution, were issued on the 20th of August 1729 by 
Father Step'annos Step'anean. It was also signed by the general secre- 
tary of the Church, Father Yovhannes Yovhanean. Clearly, this initiative 
by the church was to control the bachelor youth (azab eritasartk*).!>° 
There is also the “Decree for Laws" (Hrovartakn sahmanac' ) for the 
newly established Armenian community in Rashkova, Poland in 1747.56 
Of the seven categories of laws, the sixth is a set of "sahman" s for the 
Brotherhoods and artisanal associations. It was obligatory for all the 


15! The earliest mention of a brotherhood of Ktrics in Kamenec‘ comes from the year 
1522. It is an inscription in the Church of the Holy Virgin there. It states that the ktričs 
had donated half the expenses for the paintings of the church. (See BZSKEAN 1830, 
p. 149; XAC'IKYAN 1954, p. 53. 

1? GRIGORYAN 1963, p. 119. 

153 See a summary of it in TASEAN 1895, pp. 923-924. 

154 GRIGORYAN 1963, p. 11. 

155 GovRIKEAN 1896, p. 75. 

156 See BZSKEAN 1830, pp. 175-184. 
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crafts to have their separate guild groups and each one had its patron 
saint. There are details about fees, administration, elections, etc. The 
proceeds went to the Church, as the supreme authority of the commu- 
nity. What they called the “Bachelor Braves’ Union” came in this cate- 
gory. The members were referred to as “brothers” and the initiation was 
basically a religious ceremony of confession, communion, etc. Nothing 
is mentioned about their actual career or numbers.!?" There are close 
similarities between the Constitutions of Rashkova and the Constitution 
written for the Armenian brotherhoods in Rumanian cities, and invari- 
ably all follow the Erzincanian model.!^? 

A multi-sectional Constitution for the Brotherhoods of the Armenian 
city of Gefla in Transylvania issued in 1729 is another prominent exam- 
ple. The circumstances of the youth organizations, which this document 
indirectly reflects, are almost identical with the fityán in Baghdad and later 
on in Erzincan during the thirteenth century. In turn composed by the spir- 
itual head of the church there, the text is entitled: “Canons and obligations 
of the Brotherhood of Youth of the Holy Trinity", the members are 
referred to as “brothers” and their society as Brotherhood of Braves or 
Ktricaworac' Elbayrut'iwn. It opens as follows: "Our beloved sons of the 
newly established city [of Gefla], the Bachelor Youth [organization] 
humbly requested of us [the Church] to enter their brotherhood. This 
Brotherhood existed for a long time but without the canons of the church. 
Consequently we took upon ourselves to state and define the nature of the 
brotherhood and establish its canons... Through this official decree [con- 
cerning its laws] we proclaim this brotherhood as the only true and lawful 
one and grant it all the rights and liberties to be enjoyed always and every- 
where, similar to all other brotherhoods” .!5° Passing through Erzincan and 
over five hundred years later, the initiative al-Násir had another metamor- 
phosis thousands of kilometers away, in a European city. However, the 
link has escaped the attention of both Arab and Armenian scholarship. 

Age groups, from pre-pubescent boys’ groups to *bachelors' unions" 
(azab cahilner) remained part of Armenian society both in Armenian 
areas and in the European diaspora.!9? The communities deported to Nor 

157 Ibid., 182-183. 

158 GRIGORYAN 1963, p. 119. 

159 GOVRIKEAN 1896, p. 75. 

160 XAC‘ATRYAN 1968, pp. 203-211. These youth spent their free time learning songs, 
dances, plays, games, etc. In their gathering places they had arms, spears, shields, knives 
and other gadgets. On feasts they displayed wrestling matches, dances, folk plays, etc. 
They practically became the vehicles for the preservation of the folklore and the arts. 


Women too had their age groups and elders, or teachers, likened to “priestesses” in their 
own peculiar way, as Xac'atryan puts it. (/bid., 210). 
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Naxijewan (south of Russia) from Crimea in 1780, had brotherhoods of 
ktrics to the end of the nineteenth century. Their centers were called 
“Houses of Good Tidings” (avetisi tner). There is no record of any Con- 
stitutions or internal regulations. There were similar groups in Jawaxk' 
(south of Russia) and in turn, they were auxiliary organizations of the 
church and on occasions provided entertainment to the community.!6! 

There is a fragment of information from the middle of the nineteenth 
century to which several interpretations may be given. In the year 1846 
an eighteen year-old youth called Epiphan Yakob Popoyan started a 
“Spiritual Company" (hogewor ankerut'iwn) within his own age group 
association, called “Union of Brothers" (Miabanut'iwn Etbarc‘). The 
members were called “followers”, they paid membership fees, the head 
of the order (kargapet) had two assistants called “prime” members (afa- 
jawor). Instead of “helping the needy", these youth accumulated great 
wealth by lending money at an interest of 18 per cent. They fasted on 
Wednesdays, carried a whip, put on special costumes during their secret 
meetings and read the Psalms. Gabriel Vardapet Ayvazowski eventually 
dismantled the organization and renamed it as the “The Brotherhood of 
Enthusiasts for National Assistance". 9? 
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